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FACT 8 CORME NT 


aru everlasting, never-ending discussions of 
“evils in the trade” continue to beset the 
wholesaler and decorator. The merchandise man 

isn’t so much of a nuisance, but 





An Evil there are certain decorators who 
to be unquestionably are very trouble- 
Remedied — some factors not only among the 


wholesalers but among themselves. 
And most of these troubles are troubles that 
never can be settled. 

The decorator with a stock and active work- 
room or shop feels that some consideration should 
be given him on account of his overhead expens- 
es, and he should not be put into direct competi- 
tion with the decorator carrying his office in his 
hat. In other words, that better prices should be 
made to him, than the other fellow. This is a 
condition that cannot be easily remedied because 
it will take concerted action and you can't get 
concerted action between decorators, importers, 
wholesalers or manufacturers. 

There is one thing, however, that can be 
remedied. The wholesale houses in this city are 
struggling under a very serious handicap of tak- 





TABLE oF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


ing care of customers sent by the retailer. They 
are doing the work that the retailer should do. 

For instance, a retail salesman in either a 
merchandise or decorative house will sell a cus- 
tomer a parlor suite. The price is fixed covering 
the furniture in the muslin and the work of the 
upholsterer, but it does not include the cost of the 
material. That, of course, depends entirely upon 
what the customer selects. The salesman in some 
cases acting conscientiously and in other cases 
being simply lazy, having closed the deal, sends 
her down to some wholesale house to select her 
own upholstery material. The wholesaler accepts 
the responsibility and takes a great deal of time 
to help that women choose her material. 

And what is the result? 

The woman once having entreé and estab- 
lishing an acquaintance with a wholesale sales- 
man, comes back to that establishment the next 
time but she doesn’t come from the same decora- 
tor. Having learned the source of supply, she 
probably goes to the little upholsterer around the 
corner and says: : 

“T want this work done. How much will you 
charge me? I know where to get the goods.” 

And she shifts her patronage from the dec- 
orator to the upholsterer simply because she 
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knows the source of supply. Here at least is one 
evil that can be stopped. The wholesale show- 
rooms in this city are-bothered to death taking 
care of retail customers and they are hard to 
handle. The trouble would be materially les- 
sened if these customers were always accom- 
panied by a salesman. And the decorator and 
retailer would be equally protected if the cus- 
tomer felt that she had no entreé to a wholesale 
store, unless when accompanied by a salesman. 


A FEW years ago there was some doubt in the 
minds of educational organizations as to 
the actual demands for tuition in the industrial 
arts. Today not only the 
public schools are giving 
considerable attention to 
the subject but 254 art 
schools in the United 
States are now actively teaching the fundamentals 
of industrial art. 


Phenomenal Growth 
of Art Interest 
in America 


They are covering the subject fully from the 
abstract design to the completed course in interior 
decoration, and it is no longer a question as to 
where and how to find students but where and 
how to find instructors. The situation is the 
result of the extraordinary progress in manufac- 
ture. Our producers are now thinking along 
lines of quality rather than volume, and to secure 
quality, they must employ talent. They can no 
longer merely copy from the foreigner. Indeed, 
so many are selling the importer and selling him 
heavily that it would be embarrassing to approach 
him just at the time perhaps when he has discov- 
ered an appropriation of one of his pet imports. 
So for that and other reasons, particularly the 
awakening to the advantage of producing original 
styles, there is a big demand for studio talent and 
It constitutes a ver- 
itable renaissance of American art which has laid 
dormant so long. 


it is increasing every day. 


For fifty years in this country art was dead. 
It was perfectly natural. We were busy with 
vital production problems. Art had to wait and 
take its turn. 

We are not worrying so much nowadays 
about labor costs and mill problems. Forty years 
ago the American manufacturers made only 6% 
of the silks worn by American women—the for- 
eigners made 94%. Today, conditions are re- 
versed. We are making 94% ; Europe 6%. Our 
pottery, glassware, tapestries, carpets, furniture, 
machine laces—everything is of the highest stan- 


dard. We are making in New York City alone 
a half billion dollars worth of clothes a year. Our 
American women are the best dressed women in 
the world. We have already achieved great and 
good volume production and are making great 
strides in quality production but Europe still has 
the advantage in the work that we call handi- 
work because of labor conditions, and Europe 
still has the advantage in the character of its 
work by reason of its centuries of art inspiration. 
Hence there is an obvious need for instructors in 
America, but it is folly to go further without en- 
couraging the student and there is precious little 
encouragement for the study of art unless the 
product of that study is protected as the author 
in literature is protected. 

There was a time when the art industries 
were supposed to be of the Middle States or the 
Eastern States. Perhaps that was one of the 
reasons why Congress was not much interested in 
the protection of design, the members of Con- 
gress thinking only in terms of personal relation- 
ship with their constituents. They are more 
interested in sectional measures. But today art 
is not confined to any one district. California has 
three great schools of industrial art; Illinois, 
four; Indiana, two, and Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Texas all are going in strong for industrial art 
education because art in industry is one of the 
fundamental factors essential in competition. 


| pean the past month, the Design Registra- 
tion Bill has been before the Patent Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. It was 
endorsed by the Librarian of 
Congress, by personal appear- 
ance of Registrar of Copy- 
rights Solberg and Commis- 
sioner of Patents Robertson. 

It was endorsed by hundreds of letters from 
hundreds of manufacturers and by resolutions 
from over fifty associations, and it is a significant 
fact that no opposition to the Bill was introduced, 
no opponents of the measure appearing. 

But Congress is all choked up with work, 
and on top of it all, we have the approaching 
Republican and Democratic conventions, and 
every member of Congress is in a hurry to get 
back home and busy in politics, with a result that 
it has been decided to adjourn June 7th until next 
December when the Design Bill will again come 
up. Ct: 


Status of Design 
Registration 
Bill 
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SOME MODERN FRENCH BOUDOIR FURNITURE 


T THE exhibition of contemporary decora- 
tive art at the Pavillon de Marsan, Paris, 
several well-known names stand out among the 
exhibitors, and while none of the work that these 


men are showing is ma- 
terially different from 
what they have shown 
elsewhere, some of it is 
worth being reproduced 
here because it shows 
the general trend of 
French decorative art, 
especially in the field 
of furniture designing. 

It seems to us that, 
slowly but very surely, 
modern French furni- 
ture designers are get- 
ting away from their 
tendency toward the 
bizarre, and are mak- 
ing their furniture with 
an eye to creating 
something beautiful, 





rather than something merely unusual. For ex- 
ample, the arm-chair by Ruhlmann, which we 
illustrate, is built on very simple geometrical lines. 
It is distinctly usable, and would not be out of 


place or extraordinary 
in any save a distinctly 
period room. 

Consider also the 
two chairs by Sue et 
Mare, which, although 
novel in design, are 
nevertheless built on 
graceful lines, and are 
distinctly utilitarian—a 
virtue which so much 
of the furniture of the 
noveau art regime did 
not possess. 

Especially interest- 
ing is the “Coiffeuse” 
or small dressing-table, 
by Charreau. This is 
very simply designed, 
(Continued on p. 103) 


The armchair at the top is by Ruhlmann, those below by Sue et Mare. 
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THE SKINNER-HILL CO. SHOWING 

MOST extraordinary exhibition is being given 

by the Skinner-Hill Co. of antique repro- 
ductions in metal-ware. While there are some 
few original designs shown, probably 99% of the 
exhibition are reproductions of the best available 
English antiques—replicas of sun dials, lanterns, 
foot.scrapers, door knockers, hinges, candlesticks, 
candelabra, toasting 
cabinet brassware in all of the periods back to 
the Fourteenth Century, including not only the 
English, French and Italian, but Chinese hand- 
chased and brass fitments for lacquered cabinets. 
Snuff boxes, match boxes, hour glasses and pew- 
ter in endless variety are also shown. 

The line is augmented by glassware in an- 
tique reproductions, even ship models and hand- 
painted ivory, but the great wealth of interest is 
It is 
interesting, moreover, to note that unlike most 
collections of this sort, they are not the usual 
reproductions of Russian ware but are in great 
measure appropriate for the old English or Col- 
Clement E. Horton, formerly with 


centered in the brass, copper and pewter. 


onial house. 


forks, fireplace fitments, © 


Berbecker & Rowland for a number of years, is 
now connected with this company. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS 

aa LONIAL LIGHTING” is one of the most 

. interesting books that has come.to our 
desk in many years. It is the only book that cov- 
ers the subject of illumination from the early 
lamps of 6000 B.C. up to the present time. Par- 
ticularly practical are the chapters on Colonial 
lighting covering as they do the early grease 
lamps, camphene and kerosene burners, and the 
old Betty lamps. To Arthur H. Hayward, the 
author, great credit should be given for his 
thoroughness. Published by the B. J. Brimmer 
Co., Boston. Price, $7.50 net. 


6 = pening and the Amateur Collector,” by 

Edward J: Gale, has just been issued by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It covers the subject of 
pewter from the collector’s standpoint, not only 
European but American pewter, giving a list of 
all famous pewters in this country. It is very 
well prepared. Price, $2.50 net. 











A window featuring Elms & Sellon’s “Standish Fabrics” in the store of the Van Dyke 
Furniture Co., Paterson, N. J. ose : 
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THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


The Assistant Buyer 


Oa ALL the problems that confront the buyers 

of departments, there is none more closely 
tied up with his own success than the problem of 
securing, training and holding a competent assist- 
ant or second-man. 

We are dividing the problem into three 
divisions because there are three very definite 
phases that enter into the subject. There is 
sometimes a preliminary phase, that of firing the 
former assistant (usually necessitated by a bad 
inheritance) but that phase of the problem re- 
quires little or no discussion; for this reason, we 
will start our consideration of 
the subject as if the slate were 
clean and the question to be 
considered is that of securing 
a new man for the position. 


Initiative,ambition, resource- 
fulness and an immense ca- 
pacity for detail are essential 


tive, ambition, resourcefulness and an immense 
capacity for detail, and with these he must have 
also the good sense to employ them in a way that 
will assist rather than supersede the same talents 
possessed by his superior. A determination of 
the degree to which these and other talents are 
necessary in the assistant he is to employ, will 
give the buyer a gauge by which to measure 
applicants for the position of assistant. 

He now faces the first phase of his problem, 
that of securing the man to fill the position. 
Sometime it so happens that in his own depart- 
ment there is a man so well 
fitted for the position that he 
is the logical choice for the 
vacancy. This, however, is a 
fortunate condition which is 


The buyer who has just @U@lities for an assistant by no means common, and its 
taken over a new department buyer, but they must also be absence necessitates a canvass 
should refrain from appoint- coupled with the good sense of other fields; in his own 
ing a definite assistant until to employ them in a way that store, his town, or elsewhere. 


after he has had sufficient 
time to survey conditions in 
his new environment. Chiefly 
for two reasons: first, to give 
him an opportunity to study 
the situation and the necessities of the new de- 
partment he controls; second, to have a similar 
opportunity to study his: people. 

Different departments require different tal- 
ents in an assistant buyer, and a careful study of 
departmental requirements will go a long way to 
assist him in choosing the right type of man to 
perform the duties of his assistant. The ideal 
assistant is perhaps the type of man who supplies 
the other half of a smoothly-working, unified 
executive team, in a sense his talents should com- 
plement those of the buyer. He must have initia- 


will assist rather than super- 1° Secure the right type of 
sede the same talents pos- 
sessed by his superior. 


assistant is not an easy matter, 
but if one has fully gauged 
the necessities of the situation 
he can set in motion inquiries 
through various channels that should eventually 
lead to the employment of a competent helper. 
In the beginning of our consideration of this 
problem, we indicated the necessity of “training”’ 
as a phase of the general problem we are dis- 
cussing. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances and under the best of conditions there is 
always an absolute necessity for a complete rap- 
prochment of thought and interest between the 
buyer and his assistant which can be best devel- 
oped by a rigid pre-determination—on the one 
hand, the assistant being tractable, teachable and 
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amiable and on the other hand, the buyer being 
willing to freely and thoroughly impart all of the 
instruction from his experience which his new 
assistant may lack. This can be best accom- 
plished by repeated contact coupled with the 
frank improvement of illustrative opportunities 
which occur in the daily routine. In our opinion, 
it is a bad policy to systematically undertake a 
school-teacher attitude and constantly harp on the 
vertical prononun. There are other and better 
ways of accomplishing the same object, and a 
spirit of patience is an absolute necessity to suc- 
cess—good assistants are not developed over- 
night. 

The third phase of the problem, that of 
holding a good assistant once acquired, is not the 
least of the three. The better an assistant is, the 
more difficult it will probably be to keep him, and 
yet, if there is a proper conception of the function 
of team-work, there should be no insurmountable 
difficulty in holding the team together. 

If the head constantly relegates the assistant 
to the back-ground of activities, taking most or 
all of the important functions and monopolizing 
all the credit for the team, it will be only natural 
to expect that a worth-while assistant will chafe 
under suth conditions. If there is a big “I” and 
little “you” disposition in the soul of the buyer, 
it will show itself in his attitude, and unless the 
assistant has the disposition and ambition of a 
worm, it will eventually lead to a breaking of the 
team; but on the other hand, if the buyer recog- 
nizes the qualities of a good assistant and gives 
to his team-mate a little more credit than he is 
legally entitled to rather than a little less, if he 
will help his assistant to develop and progress, 
and become better and better, there should be suc- 
cess enough to satisfy both members of the team. 

We have stressed the point of team-work 
because we believe that to be the ideal condition. 
Real team-work, however, implies equal effort, 
equal interest and equal application to the limit 
of each individual ability. Any disposition on the 
part of either one to take advantage of the other 
effectively destroys the efforts of the team and a 
parting of the ways will become inevitable. 

Therefore, as a last consideration, the buyer 
might do well from time to time, to check up on 
some of the quality of team-work his own atti- 
tude promotes, for after all, an assistant must 
assist, and the quality of the assistance is bound 
to be more or less affected by the quality of that 
which is assisted. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
Harris & Co., for the past five years lo- 


S. cated at 718 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
are now located in ground-floor quarters at 550 
Mission Street. This firm handles dry goods and 
draperies at wholesale and now has a display 
room eighteen by one hundred and sixteen feet in 
size, with a stock room of the same proportions 
in the basement, as well as a large mezzanine. 
The San Francisco establishment is in charge of 
S. Harris, president of the company, while the 
Los Angeles branch is conducted under the man- 
agement of H. Kurtzman and J. Sanders. 

The Bagdad Rug Co., headed by Martin 
Muncherian, has opened a rug and lace shop at 
2818 California Street, San Francisco. 

The Hulse-Bradford Co. has been incorpor- 
ated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$400,000 by D. A. Hulse, Wallace Bradford, W. 
H. Jordan, W. A. Smith and E. W. Foulkes. 
This is an old-established wholesale concern with 
headquarters at 884 Mission Street and its lines 
include floor coverings and upholstery goods. The 
management recently made arrangements to 
handle the linoleum line of the Armstrong Cork 
Co. throughout the Pacific Coast territory and 
selected J. W. Hendrickson to cover the Pacific 
Northwest. ‘ 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has arranged to handle the Swiss lace 
novelty lines of Sturzenegger & Tanner in the. 
Pacific Coast territory. Added interest is given 
this acquisition through the fact that this was the 
first line sold by Mr. Darling on commission 
when he was traveling for William Mackie, who 
was then the direct representative of the firm. 

Joseph Wilson, formerly buyer of furniture 
for W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, has severed 
his connection with this house to become consul- 
tant for a group of large furniture concerns, and 
is now abroad in the interests of his new con- 
nections. He has been succeeded at W. & J. 
Sloane by James Lawlor. 

The Beecher Co., sticcessor to the Schleuter- 
Beecher Co., and occupying temporary quarters 
at 788 Mission Street, San Francisco, will move 
within a few months into a building being erected 
for its requirements on Mission Street, between 
Seventh and Eighth Streets. 

Lee Eleanor Graham, who conducts a decor- 
ative and antique shop at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
has taken over a fine old residence at 1756 

(Continued on page 102) 




























QUESTIONS THE 


LLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What is meant by dorsal drapery? 

A dorsal is a piece of embroidered material 
or tapestry hung against the wall, behind a seat 
or against the back of a chair. This practice was 
much employed during the Renaissance and in 
some churches the stalls are ornamented with 
carving in imitation of dorsals. Dosser is practi- 
cally a synonymous term, the two being used 
interchangeably. 

2. From what does the 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


or cornice. Lambrequin is the French term for 
scallop. 

A valance is a short hanging drapery, as a 
skirt, depending from the frame or about the 
tester of a bed. 

5. What is amber and in what relation is it 
ever employed as a finish for furniture? 

Amber is a substance washed up by the sea 
in several parts of the world, particularly the 
Baltic, and it is probably the resinous deposit of 
some coniferous tree. When dissolved in spirit, 
or by heating, amber is the basis of a fine varnish 

used for the painting of pic- 


term “‘galloon’”’ come? 1. What are“ingrain’ wall- ‘es and in some instances as 


Originally galloon was an papers? 


architectural term applied to 
an ornamental band in semi- 
relief, pierced, grained or 
with raised pearls. Edges 


a varnish for furniture. 
6. What is carrara mar- 


2. How can warped veneer ble? 
be restored to its orig- 
inal smoothness? 


Carrara marble is a white 
marble of extraordinary 


straight or picotted. The name 3. For what purposes are 


now applies to a fabric band 
employed for decorative pur- 
poses. 

3. What is the decorative 
significance of the word kake- 
mono? 

The Japanese term kake- 
mono denotes a hanging pic- 
ture provided at its lower end 
by a roller, by which it may 


glazed chintzes mostly 
used? 


What are decorative 
paintings? How are 
they used? 


What is meant by ‘‘grain- 
ing’’? 

What is an ‘“‘ebony”’ finish 
to furniture? 


beauty and brilliance obtained 
from the quarries of Carrara 
in Italy. It lends itself well to 
sculpture and is much em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


LOEB & WASCH CO.’S 
MILL 

HE new mill of the Loeb 

& Wasch Co. is located at 

S. Sixth and Atlantic Ave., 


be rolled up. The Japanese 

decorate the walls of their houses with kakemo- 
nos, varying them with the seasons, believing 
some to be appropriate to Summer and some of 
them to winter. 

4. Is there any material difference in the 
meanings of the terms “lambrequin” and “‘val- 
ance”? 

The term “lambrequin” in modern interpre- 
tation is applied by the French to a toothed 
scallop or serrated skirt, used as a decorative 
band, the lower points of the lambrequin hanging 
free while the top is attached beneath a moulding 


Camden, N. J., and is within 
easy distance from the new Reading Ferry, 
running from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
Atlantic Avenue, Camden. The mill is of the 


one-story type, brick construction, and contains 


58,000 feet of work space, “all daylight’’; the 
machinery is motor driven. A unique feature of 
this mill is the fact that the majority of the ma- 
chinery used is made under the Loeb & Wasch 
Co.’s patent, and they have their own machine 
shop, devoted entirely to experimental work in 
this line. The New York office of the concern is 
at 170 Fifth Avenue, in charge of S. G. Wasch. 
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UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. PLANS EXPOSI- 
TION OF TEXTILES 


A’ ATTRACTIVE announcement concerning the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, opening 
April 20, 1925, has recently been mailed ‘to vari- 
ous trades interested in architecture and the allied 
branches of home-furnishing. 

This announcement imparts the information 
that the Exhibition constitutes the Fortieth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York, which for years has been the pre- 
eminent exhibition of architecture, mural paint- 
ing, sculpture and all the allied arts and trades. 
Coincidental with this, there is to be held the 
annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, embracing fifty-five chapters through- 
out the United States. The sessions of the Con- 
vention are to be held in the principle space of 
the Exhibition. 

If this comprised the full text of the an- 
nouncement, it would be of extraordinary interest 
to the trades served by this magazine, but greater 
emphasis attaches to the Exhibition in the fact 
that the Upholstery and Drapery Division of the 
Exhibition covering two-thirds of the mezzanine 
floor is to be arranged under the auspices and 
direction of the Association of 
America. 

Therefore, this Division of the general Exhi- 
bition becomes in effect the first Exposition of 
general decorative and upholstery fabrics ever 
gathered together as a distinct Exhibitien unit in 
the city of New York, and also the biggest enter- 
prise ever undertaken as a distinct trade feature 
by the Upholstery Association of America. 

The Association, and the trade at large, is to 
be congratulated on the exceedingly favorable 
circumstances under which this first Exhibition is 
The Exhibition, which opens, as 
we have already stated, in April of next year, will 
occupy four floors of the Grand Central Palace 


Upholstery 


being planned. 


and will be the biggest single Exhibition of Home 
Architecture and Interior Furnishing ever ar- 
ranged in the United States. This, in itself, 
practically assures country-wide interest in the 
displays to be made. 

The Exhibits will ramify every possible fea- 
ture of household construction and furnishing 


gathered from the products of the best manufac- 
tories in the United States and assembled, at the 
time specified, for the two-fold purpose of offer - 
ing suggestions to decorators and architects, and 


of showing the visiting public the extraordinarily 
high character of the product the domestic man- 
ufacturer has achieved in all of the lines of 
endeavor which have to do with the building and 
furnishing of the modern home. 

The work of the Upholstery Association of . 
America in this new field of trade service will be 
watched with interest by the entire industry, and 
it is a foregone conclusion that the trade will 
quickly come to the support of the Association in 
the taking up of the limited space at their disposal. 





THE FIRST SAMPLE DISTRIBUTOR IN 
THE DECORATIVE TRADES 
f figs first man to introduce samples in the dec- 
orative trade was a wall paper man. We go 
back to the beginning of THe UPpHoLsTeReR & 
INTERIOR DECORATOR in 1888 when there was no 
such thing as a sample service. The tremendous 
organizations which now give special attention to 
the distribution of samples, like F. Schumacher 
& Co. with thirty clerks working alone on sam- 
ples, never even dreamed of it then. But out in 
Illinois there was a wall paper man selling wall 
paper in a very moderate way—Alfred Peats— 
and in the latter part of 1888 he conceived the 
idea of selling his merchandise through the 
medium of sample books. The plan was to bring, 
together the products of the best factories bind- 
ing samples of them into book form and distrib- 
uting these to the salesmen who would act as 
agents in country towns, while he cartied the 
stock to fill all orders. 

He was the first man to think of this idea. 
Today it is universal. It is not only universal in 
the wall paper trade but it is becoming more and 
more’ common to distribute sample books or 
swatches in the upholstery trade. 

The idea is good; it is only bad when the 
samples are improperly distributed. If samples 
go to a firm that not only will use them but will 
appreciate their value and preserve them, unques- 
tionably the system is a business getter. The 
great trouble with it is that gratuities are 
frequently unappreciated and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in samples are wasted on unap- 
preciative recipients. 


FN cicgaingsn ent is made by the Crescent Cur- 
tain Co., Inc., New York, that R. W. Bell, 
well known in the curtain trade, is now covering 
the Middle and South West for them and that 
Sylvan Mallinson is covering the Pacific Coast. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH BUSINESS? 


An Article Touching on Certain Points Especially Affecting the Upholstery Industry, and Not 
Considered in the: Numerous Speeches and Theories on This Subject Recently Put Forth by 
Business Leaders All Over the Country. 


b * aenesanen and numerous speakers, at recent 
business and manufacturing organization 
conventions have written reams and spoken vol- 
umes in an attempt to convey to readers and 
listeners ‘their impressions concerning the ques- 
tion “What is the matter with business ?”’ 

The man on the street can take his choice of 
at least a dozen. differing opinions concerning this 
subject. Opinions which run the gamut of “rea- 
sons” from “the natural aftermath of war” in- 
cluding “extreme conservatism.due to excessive 
taxation” to “excessive inflation of production 
cost,” and there seems to be practically nothing 
new which can be said on the subject. Yet we 
wonder if some constructive activity cannot be 
brought up in each industry as a result of the 
thought and energy expended in recent pro- 
nouncements. 

In some cases of the industry which collec- 
tively we term “ours,” there have developed cer- 
tain conditions which apart from all other con- 
siderations, have a very definite bearing on 
business and prosperity. Many of the firms. in 
our businesses today have experienced, in the last 
few years, such a rapid expansion that their 
entire system of operation has been completely 
changed about. 

Only a few short years ago, these businesses 
being so small that the executive heads or owners 
could keep in personal contact with most of their 
customers and with all of their employees, there 
existed a very close check-up on the business 
policy pursued. 

As business increased, these institutions grew 
and this very growth removed to greater and 
greater distances, the executive heads from the 
normal close contact with the trade they formerly 
cultivated. 

Personal contact with customers on the floor 
became more and more impossible, letters which 


formerly maintained the intimate touch with cus- 
tomers are no longer written and signed by the 
firm but by others who are but a cog in‘a vast 
machine. 

These imperative changes in the supervision 
of growing businesses have brought about a new 
order of business relations and this new imper- 
sonal relationship with customers lacks the per- 
suasive powers of the old contacts. 

If we are to believe some of the statements 
made from the public platform and in the public 
prints, business is suffering from both an exces- 
sive employment of red-tape, and an involved 
system of managerial supervision. 

Business is also reaping the reflex from a 
period of artificially forced. growth, a condition 
which is bound to occur from time to time.in any 
line of business that is subject to the whims and 
changes of popular fancy. But, when we come 
down to the last analysis of the influences which 
have contributed to the present condition of busi- 
ness, under whatever name they may be called, 
they are merely the result of mass conduct. 

The thoughts, habits and impulses of indi- 
viduals make up the conduct of a nation. 

If there is a national idea that industrial 
depression is imminent, it is the outcome of indi- 
vidual conclusions of the same sort. 

If there is a buyers’ strike due to an idea 
concerning high prices, it is the outgrowth of 
individual determination, not an accidental: hap- 
pening. Therefore remedial undertakings which 
may result from the consideration of business 
conditions and their effect upon present prosper- 
ity, must of necessity be applied in such a way 
that they will affect the mass through the indi- 
vidual. 

Every sales manager, every business execu- 


‘tive who controls the functions of others, should 


make an analysis of the various measures pro- 
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posed for the correction of present business 
tendencies and initiate in his own jurisdiction 
plans to apply them to the individuals on his staff. 

The salesmanager must start the salesman 
out with a new spirit of confidence in the integ- 
rity of his merchandise and in the unfailing 
prosperity which underlies all commercial and 
national changes. The salesman in turn reaches 
the merchant, the merchant reaches the public, 
and public purchasing, the lack of which is the 
prime cause of present unsatisfactory business 
conditions, can be influenced and improved. 

There is great need, however, for the utmost 
sincerity all along the line. 

An enthusiasm which comes only from the 
desire to create an artificially stimulated prosper- 
ity can never gather any great impetus. Great 
movements have never been developed for them- 
selves alone but have been the product of im- 
pelling forces which pushed them into being. 

There is also need for the most rigid honesty 
of purpose. We are suffering from conditions 
that are, to some extent, a resylt of moral slack- 


ness in business methods. Keen competition and 
a zeal for business have led to practices which 
destroyed commercial confidence. So in addition 
to a general feeling of business hesitancy, there 
is also a spirit of business timidity which slows 
up all calculation concerning the immediate 
future. 

It has been said that “man is the only animal 
that can be skinned more than once,” and condi- 
tions which have brought into being such an 
expression as this, are surely not complimentary 
to our commercial ethics. 

The “matter with business,” to sum up, is a 
combination of individual delinquencies which, in 
mass operation, destroy confidence, inhibit initia- 
tive and discourage ambition. 

Restore individual confidence, promote, en- 
courage and reward initiative, harness ambition 
to high purposes and ideals, cultivate sincerity 
and honesty in all human contact—domestic, 
social and business—and that which is the matter 
with business must soon disappear. 


A dining room decorated by Miss Cora M. Scott, Atlanta, Ga., a pupil of Watterson Lowe. 









































MaspEN—Earl W. Masden, formerly in the 
Chicago office of Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., 
recently resigned from that organization. 

Wa.LsH—Thomas J. Walsh and James H. 
Ward are now handling the Chicago and Middle 
West territory for Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 

Assott—Eugene A. Abbott, of A. Theo. 
Abott & Co., sailed recently for London on the 
S. S. Aquitania, to be gone about five weeks. Mr. 
Abbott will also visit Paris and the various textile 
centers. 

Hauser—S. M. Hauser, sales manager for 
the John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., left on 
June 1 for a four-weeks’ trip through the central 
west. 

PruyN—C. P. Pruyn, formerly with Harned 
& Von Maur, Davenport, Iowa, is now managing 
the drapery department of the Standard Furni- 
ture Co., Seattle, in place of W. C. Beaumont, 
who recently died. 

RosinsoN—M. J. Robinson, formerly up- 
holstery and drapery buyer for Cromer & Cassel, 
Miami, Florida, has entered the interior decorat- 
ing business for himself, at 14 South Miami 
Avenue, Miami. 

How1e—J. C. Howie, of the firm of Johnson 
& Faulkner, returned May 16 on the S. S. Flor- 
ence, after a three months’ sojourn in the foreign 
markets. 

Haser—Harold E. Haber of Kessel & 
Haber, New York, together with Mrs. Haber, 
sailed on a pleasure trip to Europe on May 14. 
They will return on the Mauretania about July 1. 

Stivers—Harry J. Stivers is just celebrating 
the forty-third anniversary of his service as sales- 
man with Isaac Long’s store in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. He has seen the business of the store grow 
from a force of nine employees to its present 
important status, and has actively participated in 
the development of good taste in furnishings. 

Warp—The many friends in the trade, of 
Sam Ward, who have missed him from the Syn- 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


dicate Trading Co. since April last, will be 
pleased to learn that he has returned to the posi- 
tion there as wholesale buyer in the Metropolitan 
district, of upholstery, furniture and floor cover- 
ings, the position which he has filled so acceptably 
for many years. Mr. Ward resumed his old 
position June first. 

STEIN—Jack N. Stein, who engaged in busi- 
ness in Braddock, Pa., last September, after fif- 
teen years as buyer for Koch & Goldsmith of that 
city, has been remarkably successful. He handles 
carpets, rugs and draperies in a store advertised 
as “Stein’s,” and though in business but the time 
represented as above, already feels the need of 
larger quarters. 

Van—H. Van, formerly associated with 
Stroheim & Romann for a period of over four- 
teen years, is now connected with The Weston 
Co., New York. 

Hoop—Harry Hood assumed charge of the 
upholstery department of The Higbee Co., Cleve- 
land, June 9. The department, we understand, is 
shortly to be moved to a larger space on another 
floor, and at that time, Mr. Hood’s department 
may be somewhat increased. Mr. Hood’s ex- 
perience as a buyer, covers a number of firms, 
including the MacDougall & Southwick Co., 
Seattle, from 1913 to 1917, when he relinquished 
this position to go with the Powers Mercantile 
Co., Minneapolis, with whom he remained until 
about two months ago. 

Herter—J. R. Herter of J. R. Herter & Co., 
New York, sailed for France on June 4. He will 
return some time in August, bringing with him 
an extensive variety of tapestries. 

GILBERT—J. L. Gilbert, of the Gilbert Wall 
Paper Co., recently returned from a five weeks’ 
trip to the Coast. 

THomas—William H. Thomas, upholstery 
buyer of Bloomingdale Bros., returned recently 
from a very successful visit to European markets. 
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THE BOOM IN HOTEL BUILDING 


I WE are to judge from activities in the hotel 
business alone to say nothing of apartment 
houses and homes, the furnishing trades will be 
busy for years to come. 

A five million dollar hotel is going up -in 
Atlantic City. It will rise eleven stories from 
the sidewalk and will be called the Hotel Presi- 
dent. It is in the immediate neighborhocd of the 
Ambassador, Chelsea and Ritz-Carlton. One of 
the features of the new hotel will be 360 rooms 
set aside for apartments that will be rented by the 
year, and will be furnished in the best possible 
manner. 

Now they are talking of a $40,000,000 hotel 
in Chicago. It only goes to show how many 
people are travelling everlastingly or living in 
hotels. 

There are new hotels going up in all direc- 
tions. There is a new one planned: for Troy, 
N. Y., another in Salem, Mass. The United 
Hotels Co. is putting up a $1,500,000 hotel in 
Jersey City. Three new hotels are announced for 
Chicago, and it is a singular fact that Congress 
has been asked for a loan of $600,000 for the 
construction of a hotel in Washington to be con- 


structed for the women government workers. 

The new Palmer House, Chicago, will re- 
quire $2,000,000 worth of funishings for 2,268 
rooms. This is, probably, the largest hotel in the 
world. The building, itself, is said to be the third 
largest building in the world. The order includes 
70,000 yards of carpets. Carson, Pirie Scott & 
Co. have secured the contract. 

Miami, Fla. is having a new hotel. 
Orleans is having still another. 

In fact, it is announced now by the hotel men 
that the hotel business is the fourth largest in 
the United States, that there are 20,000 hotels 
in the country and some idea of the extent of the 
businéss may be had from the fact that one of 
the hotel training schools has 6,000 graduates. 

The Hotel Syracuse’ at Syracuse, N. Y. is 
almost finished. The new Hollywood-Algonquin 
in which Douglas. Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
have invested money, cost nearly $2,000,000 to 
build, independent of the land. 

We could string out this list of activities 
interminably. The high cost of living doesn’t 
seem to check the boom in hotels and big apart- 
ment houses, and it all promises big business for 
the interior furnishing trades. 


New 


Dining room shown at the Canadian Home Furnishings Exhibit at the British Empire Exposition. 
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Living room shown at the Canadian Home Furnishings Exhibit at the British Empire Exposition. 


PROF. KIMBALL ON THE ARCHITECT- 

DECORATOR RELATIONSHIP 
Be A VERY able article in the last issue of The 

Architectural Record, Prof. Fiske Kimball 
Says: eS 

“Few architects today can pretend to giv 
independent technical advice on qualities and val- 
ues of decorative textiles, rugs, tapestries, needle~ 
work and :lace—to take. instances at random. 
Nor can most architects or students of architéc- 
ture properly be expected to give the time needed 
to acquire adequate} knowledge of these things. 
The architect, however good his taste, has his 
hands full with the accumulation of special re- 
quirements in planning, construction and speci- 
fically architectural materials. 

“In the rapid evolution of the callings of 
landscape gardener and decorator into independ- 
ent and truly professional status, the landscape 
architects have already provided the thorough 
cultural and professional education needed. The 
enlightened decorators are working hard to estab- 
lish similar educational facilities and ‘standards. 
In the work established at New York University 
with the support of the Art-in-Trades Club and 
the Altman Foundation, for instance, fundamen- 


tal groundings and extended study in every essen- 
tial subject is insisted on. Let us as architects 
recognize ungrudgingly the newer state of affairs, 
and welcome the collaboration of professional 
men who have special knowledge ‘and skill quite 
as valuable as our own.??. | 





“LUMINOT,” NEW CHENEY TAFFETA 
| Seas year when Cheney Brothers bring out 

their new line, there is always something 
that stands out conspicuous for quality or nov- 
elty, and this year it seems to be a variegated 
taffeta called Luminot. We all know the sort of 


thing called changeable taffeta, but this example. 


is quite unique in so much as it shows distinctly 
four or five different color radiations. If you 
look at the fabric from one direction, red may 
seem to predominate; if you look at it from the 
opposite direction, green predominates; from 
either side and from any other angle, some 
other color seems to prevail. 


H™ G. Courtals, artist, has recently com- 
pleted some examples of decorative paint- 
ing, particularly panels, which ‘have won the 
highest commendation from clients. 
























EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE OAK 


A—End view of piece of white oak magnified 
twenty times. 

E—End view of piece of red oak magnified twenty 
times. 

In white oak the holes are coarse enough to be 
counted. In red oak they are so fine as to be 
uncountable. 


B—Up-land oak quartersawed section. Space be- 


tween arrow-points represents summer wood of 
one annual ring. (Natural size.) 

C—Cross section up-land oak arrow-points repre- 
sent summer wood of one annual ring. 

D—Quarter sawed section of lowland oak. 

F—Plain sawed section upland oak. 

G—Plain sawed section of lowland oak. 

H—Cross section of southern lowland oak. Space 
between arrow-points represents summer growth. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


fae student of furniture history feels himself 

to be on neighborly ground when his re- 
searches reach the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries because the. woods employed for archi- 
tecture and furniture in those days are approxi- 
mately of the same character as the woods 
employed today. 

Throughout the centuries, since chairs were 
first constructed, no sat- 
isfactory substitute has 
ever completely replaced 
oak in popular favor. 

Oak attained its great 
popularity as a furniture 
material during those 
periods which are desig- 
nated in history by the 
names of the reigning 
monarchs: Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, William. and 
Mary, when the great 
halls were furnished with long tables and stools 
and heavy oak chairs, while the more personal 
rooms were equipped with ponderous bed-steads, 
tables, settles, chests, dressers and cabinets and 
for all of these, oak provided a material of sub- 
stantial character and attractive appearance. 

While it would be hardly correct to suppose 


Southern white oak showing the characteristic wide 
grain of lowland growth. 









Oak burl showing the knot figure. 


that the character of the oak timber of the Six- 
teenth Century is the same as the oak with which 
we are commercially familiar today, there can be 
no very marked structural differences, that would 
be discernable to the naked eye, in oak grown 
under the same geographical and climatic condi- 
tions. There is, however, considerable difference 
between the timber produced in different parts of 
the same country and in 
different countries: thus 
American oak not only 
differs from English oak 
but there are differences 
in American oak grown 
under different climatic 
and geographical condi- 
tions, and these condi- 
tions, affecting as they 
do the growth of the 
tree produce a difference 
of structure in lumber. 
Roughly speaking, there are 295 kinds of 
oak found in the world, 50 of which can be 
credited to the United States, 21 being of com- 
mercial value. While the latter 21 varieties have 
each a definite and distinct name of their own, 
for our purpose it is sufficient to divide them 
into two general groups: white and red oak. 


Appalachian white oak from the timber stand of the 
William M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, O. 
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Quarter sawn white oak, showing the characteristic 
figure produced by the quartering. 


The principle differences in oak which inter- 
est the non-technical furniture man, are definitely 
linked with the origin of the timber. Woods 
grown on the upland or hilly regions are, for the 
most part, of finer grain and more uniform color, 
less hard and therefore more easily worked. The 
same species of wood grown in the frequently- 
flooded flat timber lands of the south, is of coars- 
er grain, less uniform in color, of harder texture 
and possessing great strength and durability. 

The color of red oak and of white oak, in 
the raw wood, is a simple but not reliable means 
of distinguishing these woods. Red oak usually 
has a distinct reddish tinge, especially near the 
knots; white oak is generally a grayish brown. 
The only reliable distinguishing feature of these 
two woods is to be found in the character of the 
grain; red oak is invariably coarser, and white 
oak possesses a more pronounced figure. 

A comparison of some of the illustrations 
here presented of magnified timber readily shows 
the absolute certainty of structural differences. 

The natural beauties of oak-timber are great- 
ly enhanced by manipulation in cutting, quarter- 
sawing bringing out a beauty of grain that is 
entirely lost in ordinary straight sawing. 

The figure of oak which, aside from its tex- 
ture, makes it one of the most valuable of furni- 
ture woods, is produced in the process of growth. 
A new layer or shell of wood is added to the tree 





each year next to the bark, producing what are 
known as annual rings which may be readily 
observed on the end of.a log, the number of rings 
indicating the age of the tree. The terms “fine” 
and “coarse” as applied to grain found in oak 
refer to the width or thickness of annual growth 
rings. Trees in slow-growing climates have an- 
nual rings close together and produce fine grain 
wood, whereas, on the other hand, the same spe- 
cies of oak, grown in a warmer and more moist 
climate will have wide annual rings and conse- 
quently coarser grain. 

In addition to the natural figure of ordinary 
oak, there are occasionally beautiful figures of 
accidental growth. Injuries to growing trees 
sometimes produce huge bulbous formations 
which when cut through, show extraordinary 
grain formations. Of such a character is burl, 
usually employed only for veneering because of 
its scarcity. a 

Pollard oak, grown in certain European 
countries, has a very characteristic figure pur- 
posely produced in the cultivation of the tree. 
The small limbs that extend outward are cut into 
rounded heads. close to the tree and as the tree 
grows, these stunted heads are included in its 
growth and when the tree is cut for timber these 
heads are cut through by the saw, producing a 
very beautiful figure of knotted oak. 





Pollard oak showing the typical figure of oak produced 
by pollard cultivation. 





SITTING ROOM AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


In the exhibit of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. See text on page 101. 
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LIBRARY AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


In the exhibit of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. See text on opposite page. 
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T THE British Empire Exhibition at Wem- 

bley, Waring & Gillow, Ltd. show three 
rooms that are exceedingly interesting, showing 
as they do the trend of English taste. 

The library is in the Georgian style, finely 
panelled with enriched mouldings in buff and 
ivory. The mantelpiece is of statuary and san- 
guine marble. The 
furniture used in 
this room has 
been selected 
from the general 
stock in the Gil- 
low Galleries and 
is indicative of 
the pieces on ex- 
hibition at 164 
Oxford St., Lon- 
don, W. 1. 

What is called 
the sitting room, 
an old fashioned 
term but a home- 
ly term, shows 
the walls painted 
in blue with pow- 
dered gold effect, 
fitted with man- 
telpiece in Lapis 
Lazuli slab effect. 
The overmantel 
is in rich blue 
brocade in a red 
lacquer frame, 
with sunray clock 
centre. The fur- 
niture is of lac- 
quered, uphols- 
tered pieces embroidered with applique motifs in 
emerald green. Curtains in gold applique with 
emerald green and a carpet in rich gold with blue 
Chinese motifs, complete the room. 

In the bedroom they endeavored to express 
the modern tendency in decoration. It is expres- 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXPOSITION 





Bedroom displayed by Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 


sive of life in 1924 and is as charming and re- 
fined as the best of old. Its effect depends upon 
simplicity, straight lines and simple masses, as 
well as beauty and richness of material plainly 
used. They have put together warm greys and 
various shades of yellow with a touch of orange 
for accent and silver for brilliancy. Thé bed 
being the most 
important piece 
of furniture here, 
it is strongly em- 
phasized. In this 
silver-grey room, 
they have set it 
in a recess of sil- 
ver leaf paper, 
softened by a cur- 
tain of hand-made 
lace in a rich grey. 
The bedspread is 
a silver cloth with 
grey velvet rib- 
bons; the furni- 
ture is of grey 
Sycamore, mak- 
ing an intermedi- 
ary note between 
the light silver 
leaf and the car- 
pet, which is deep 
mole. The darker 
note is further 
emphasized by 
cushions of mole- 
skin fur. Instead 
of an effect by 
contrast they have 
this time created 
an effect by various tones of two colors without 
monotony. The pale yellow of the yellow and 
silver paper is accentuated by the orange lamps. 

Elsewhere in this issue we show illustrations 
of the Canadian Home Furnishings Display at 
this exposition. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 86) 
Broadway, San Francisco, and has fitted up a 

very attractive shop. 

R. Stein & Co., wholesale upholstery goods, 
San Francisco, has moved into new quarters on 
New Montgomery Street. 

J. W. Barnes, formerly with the J. W. Rob- 
inson Co., Los Angeles, is now covering the 
Pacific Coast territory with the furniture, lamp 
and shade lines of the Crest Co., Chicago. 

Bare Bros., San Francisco, have fitted up the 
“Home Colonial” on the third floor of their store 
and this was open for inspection during National 
Better Homes Week. The home consists of ten 
rooms, charmingly furnished. 

The O’Neill-Graven Co., 935 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, will move shortly to a new factory 
at Hampshire and Mariposa Streets. 

The Chesterfield Furniture Co. has opened 
for business at 570 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

The Western Furniture Upholstering Co., 
conducted by Langsam Bros., has been launched 
at 1672 Fifteenth Street, San Francisco. 

An upholstery shop has been opened at 2437 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco, by Emil Reich- 
hold. 

The American Upholstering Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co., owned by H. M. Sobel, of San 
Francisco, has leased a plant on East Fourteenth 
Street, Oakland, for the manufacture of uphols- 
tered furniture. 

The Gaines-Walrath Co., which engaged in 
business at Oakland two years ago, and which is 
offering a high class interior decorating service, 
has taken a fifteen-year lease on a building to be 
erected on Franklin Street, near Seventeenth. In 
the new home furniture, carpets and draperies 
will be carried and the shop will have facilities 
for fifty upholsterers and drapery makers. The 
personnel of this company consists of Thomas 
N. Gaines, president and manager; E. C. Theime, 
vice-president; E. R. Gaines, secretary; L. A. 
Walrath, treasurer; F. W. Woodward and Paul 
H. Yater. 

The Ashby Furniture Co., of Berkeley, Cal., 
which is headed by L. E. Kells, has added two 
floors of a building adjoining the store at Adeline 
Street and Alcatraz Avenue. 


H. W. Robinson, formerly vice-president of 
the J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been chosen president to succeed J. M. Schneider, 
who passed away recently. Byron Campbell has 


been made vice-president; H. L. Thodes, secre- 
tary, and W. L. Valentine, treasurer. 

A model home, known as Casa Del Sueno— 
the house of dreams—has been erected at Stock- 
ton, Cal. and furnished by the Stockton branch 
of the John Bruener Co. 

Charles W. Frazier, formerly of the firm of 
Dunn & Frazier, home furnishers of Sacramento, 
has withdrawn from this concern and has en- 
gaged in business on his own account. 

The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
of Los Angeles recently installed new officers as 
follows: President, N. Y. Stockwell, of the L. W. 
Stockwell Co.; vice-president, W. F. Roberts, of 
the Roberts-Cohen Co.; secretary,-C. A. Singer, 
and treasurer, T. L. McClellan, of the McClellaa 
Manufacturing Co. 

The William L. Davis & Sons Furniture Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has moved into its new store and 
the quarters vacated by it have been taken over’ 
by L. Schoenfeld & Sons Co., Inc. At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the latter concern 
held recently officers were chosen as follows: 
President, B. Heyman; vice-president, Berman 
Schoenfeld; secretary-treasurer, H. A. Schoen- 
feld, and general manager A. W. Wormwood. 

William C. Beaumont, manager of the drap- 
ery department of the Standard Furniture Co., 
Seattle, and for years with Meier & Frank, Port-_ 
land, passed away recently in a Seattle hospital. 
He was one of the best known men in drapery 
circles in the Pacific Northwest and enjoyed a 
wide circle of friends. 

J. A. Wells, for several years with the Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co., Missoula, Mont., has suc- 
ceeded E. A. Kamman as buyer of draperies and 
bedding at the store of Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, 
Wash. 

The firm of C. A. Tierney & Co., Los Ange- 
les, Cal., has been succeeded by that of Tierney 
& Lawford, Charles LaWford now being a full 
partner in the business. 

The Standard Furniture Co., Seattle, Wash., 
is planning to open a high-grade interior decora- 
tive department. 

H. S. Nettleton and O. A. Shearer have org- 
anized the Nettleton Furniture Co. at Tacoma, 
Wash. and have taken over the former quarters’ 
of L. Schoenfeld & Sons, Inc. at Eleventh and 
A Streets. Mr. Nettleton was for many years 
with Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, while Mr. 
Shearer has been with the Schoenfeld interests. 

T. A. CHuRCH. 
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SOME MODERN FRENCH BOUDOIR 
FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 83) 
contains no ummnecessary ornamentation, and 
achieves its decorative effect through the texture 
of the wood of which it is made. 

It is interesting to note that this exposition, 
which was fostered by l’Union Centrale des Arts 
Decoratifs, was built around an idea which re- 
stricted the exhibitors. All furniture, upholstery 
stuffs, bijouterie, etc., were designed primarily 
for use in a lady’s boudoir. This giving of what 
might be called a “theme” to the exhibition re- 
sulted in a more harmonious showing than is 
usual when exhibitors are permitted to show 
almost anything they please. 





IN THE JUNG & MOORE LINE 
ft" & Moore have just placed in their line a 
number of new samples recently received as 
a result of Mr. Jung’s recent trip to Switzerland. 
Among these are several novelties in Swiss 
appliqué, comprising color effects of a new and 
novel character. On a square filet mesh, a sun- 
fast fabric has been appliquéd in such colors as 
blue, green, rose, etc., and over these is an em- 
broidery outiine stitch which is sometimes 
filled in solid. Similar color schemes are 
carried. out on various qualities of cable 
net, and there is also a new line of two- 
tone solid embroidery superimposed upon 
an appliqued fabric on a square filet net. 
Another novelty consists of embroid- 
ery and appliqued panels with various 
parts of the embroidery in lustrous arti- 
ficial silk. Sectional panels are also 
shown ninety inches deep on cable net, 
both in ecru and in colors. 
These and other novelties added to 
the firm’s lines constitute an extraordi- 
nary range of Swiss curtain styles. 





ATLANTIC CITY INDUSTRIAL 
ART EXPOSITION 


‘te Art and Industry Foundation is 
the name of an organization that 
proposes to give annual industrial art 
expositions on the million dollar pier at 
Atlantic City during the Summer months 
of 1924, 1925, 1926. 

The Foundation has for its officers: 
President, Bernard Davis of the La 





French dressing table by Pierre Charreau. 


France Textile Industries at Frankford, Pa.; 
first vice-president, Miss Harriett Sartain, Phila- 
delphia School of Design for Women; second 
vice-president, Col. Owen, former curator of the 
Army Medical Museum; treasurer, John H. 
Gossling, attorney, Philadelphia ; executive secre- 
tary, William T. Schwarz of Merion, Pa. The 
exhibition director is A. C. Eckholm. 





FORCED TO EXPAND AGAIN |. 
RF” the second time, an increase in the floor 

space of Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, 
Inc., has permitted a very gratifying improvement 
in the character of their showrooms. The big 
main showroom has been divided into two private 
showrooms, permitting a corridor from the main 
entrance to the office. Of the new rooms, which 
increase their space by an additional third, there 
is a large private showroom, separated from a 
conference room by a partition and curtained 
doorway. 

The partitions and shelving have all. been 
finished in two-toned antique ivory, conforming 
to the general color scheme of the rooms and the 
new arrangement provides the utmost of con- 
venience and comfort to the firm’s customers. 
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DECORATIVE INFLUENCE OF MOVING PICTURES 


W* HAVE from time to time illustrated 
moving picture interiors because we have 
realized the tremendous influence of the moving 
picture show. Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people never get into a well furnished 
They don’t know what it is. 
their views from the movies. 


house. They get 
Sometimes these 
views are distort- 
ed and disturbing, 
sometimes decid- 
edly stimulating. 
There is an influ- 
ence sometimes 
for the bad and 
sometimes for the 


good. 
Douglas Fair- 
banks says that 


he knows of one 
case where a Chi- 
nese merchant of 
great wealth was 
so impressed by 
the furnishings ot 
American 
house as present- 


an 


ed in a movie he 
had seen, that he 
ordered his entire 
establishment re- 
furnished in 
American style. It 
seems like a sacri- 
lege to tear out 
the wonderful old 
furnishings of 
China and dis- 
place them with 
Americana, but 
it’s certainly extremely good business. 
Ninety per cent. of the films of the world 
are made here in America. Occasionally we see 
some good Swedish, German or English films, 
but after all, they have no such industry as we 
have, and the production of films has reached 
that point where almost all of the best films in 





The “movies” have educated the public to the point where such 
a “fussy” interior as the above is greeted with laughter. 


foreign countries are of American manufacture. 

There is certainly a tremendous publicity 
impetus back of the screen and it is advisable 
that we encourage and aid the screen directors in 
every way within our power. The fashion people 
long ago saw their opportunities and certain styles 
have been successfully introduced through the 
screen. 

As publicity 
value, the screen 
is an enormous 
factor. In the new 
Constance Tal- 
madge film “The 
Gold Fish,” the 
gentleman says to 
the lady: 

“Marry me! 
Marry me and 
I'll yet you the 
finest apartment 
on Riverside 
Drive and you 
can furnish it 
yourself with 
everything you 


want.” 
And the audi- 
ence screamed 


when they saw 
the absurdity of 
the furnishings 
and the over- 
crowded, unrelat- 
ed conglomeration 
of acquisition 
with no apprecia-. 
tion of ensemble. 
Later on, the 
same film showed the same home with the jazz 
element obliterated—all of which shows the co- 
operative influence of the movies. 

Millions and millions of people see this sort 
of thing and are influenced accordingly, not only 
to appreciate the good, but to exercise discrimi- 
nation. 
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GUARD AGAINST SHORTAGE CLAIMS 
b yee much-practiced evil of claims for incorrect 

yardage of piece goods can be eliminated, 
according to the Perfect Measuring Tape Co., 
New York. This firm is handling the Perfect 
Measuring Tape, with the numerals registering 
the fractions of the yard for the full length of 
the piece. The machine which is used in connec- 
tion with this measuring tape works with a tra- 
verse motion in conjunction with the rolling-up 
machine, the tape being fastened with the end 
of the piece and rolled up thereon. 

According to the company, a large number of 
dyers and finishers, as well as manufacturers of 
silks and ribbons, are adopting this new method 
as it not only gives them accurate measurement 
but prevents future claims of shortage and en- 
ables the cutters-up, the retailers, etc., to ascertain 
at a glance the exact yardage remaining in a piece 
that has been cut. 





é tase Meyers Co., Greensboro, N. C., have an- 
nounced January 21, 1925 as the date of the 
opening of their new store now in process of 
erection. — 


SHOWING LINE OF RADIO CABINETS 


A RAPID growth in the demand for radio cabi- 

nets is reported by the Artwood Shops, 
Rochester, N. Y. This firm is turning out a large 
line of these cabinets, which combine attractive- 
ness with utility and adaptability to any decora- 
tive scheme in the home. In addition to these, 
the Artwood shops are showing extensive lines 
of desks, tables and furniture novelties. They 
have an exhibit in the Keeler Building at the 
Grand Rapids exposition. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF ITALIAN SILKS 


R= the very discriminative trade, there is an 

interesting collection of silks being shown by 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons, in a great variety of Ital- 
ian reproductions. They are all of them unusual 
examples both in color and design, including the 
laciest, filmiest of tissues, brocades of rare qual- 
ity, tinsels, taffetas and brocatelles. 

These are all excellent reproductions of the 
antique and form a collection that is well worth . 
examining, especially by decorators desiring the 
unusual in upholstery and drapery silks. 


A scene from “The Gold-fish,” a “movie” in which good and bad interiors were shown, the good ones draw- 
ing praise from the audience, the bad ones, laughter, proving that the public has been and is being educated 


to appreciate good decoration in the moving pictures. See text on opposite page. 

















Native Indian method of gold wire drawing. Between 
spools the wire is forced to pass through a hole. in an 
upright iron plate. 


METAL THREAD FABRICS DE LUXE 


ig IS difficult to even conjecture when the pre- etc.,” gold representing luxury and prodigality. 

cious metals were first employed to give value Quintus Curtius, A.D. 100, refers particu- 
- and splendor to woven and embroidered textiles. larly to the robes of Persian nobles adorned with 
For practically as far back as there is any re- . gold. 


corded history, mention is made of gold being Herodotus, B.C. 484, mentions the presenta- 
applied to fabrics in some form of ornamentation. tion of a corselet of linen to the Lacedemonians, 

The great writer, “having figures of an- 
Athenaeus, 230 A.D., imals inwoven with 


in referring to the en- 
tertainment given by 
Alexander the Great, 
when he took Darius 
prisoner, makes men- 
tion of the furnishing 
of the tents in, which 
the festivities were 
held as being spread 
with “cloths of pur- 
ple and scarlet inter- 
wover with gold.” 

In his life of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, Phi- 
lostratus, A.D. 250, 
states that “when at 


Babylon where he erences to golden tex- 
spent eighteen months tures there’s no doubt 
Apollonius, who died Gold tinsel fabric greatly magnified to show “wrapped” that some strands of 
A.D. 97, found rooms character of tinsel threads. genuine metal were 
of the Royal Palace intended, although 
and the porticos and corridors hung with heavy _ there are indications which point to a rather free 
hangings of inwoven gold, on which were repre- use by certain Oriental countries, of a less ex- 
sented all sorts of mythological and historical pensive material in imitation of the pure gold. 
subjects, including the battle of Thermopyle, the Thus Theophile in writing, prior to the 12th Cen- 
sack of Athens, the bridging of the Hellespont, tury, a “Manual of the Arts,” speaks of a thread 


this fabric and like- 
wise embroidered 
with gold and tree 
wool (cotton).” 

There is an abund- 
ance of other histori- 
cal references which 
create practically a 
continuous history of 
the employment of 
gold thread enrich- 
ment from the remote 
times here referred to 
and down to the 
present. 

In the earliest ref- 
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Gold-plated silk chiffon velvet. Made by Sidney Blum- 
enthal & Co. 


of gold which is formed around a thread of silk, 
the “‘lamelles” (thin plates) of pure gold or 
‘lamelles” of gilded silver being reduced to very 
thin leaves by the aid of a mallet. The author 
adds that this thread was principally employed in 
embroidering. He also mentions a thread less 
costly which was to be found in a great number 
of fabrics formed with a thread of linen, around 
which had been rolled “lamelles” of gilded gold- 
beater’s skin, and he also refers to the fact that 
at times the gold-beater’s skin was not skin which 
had been gilded, but was in fact a leaf of paper 
and he gives utterance to the conclusion that “the 
Arabs who had, prior to the middle of. the 13th 
Century, learned from the Chinese how to make 
paper from debris of linen, have also learned 
‘from the same people the art of making aurifer- 
ous paper.” How the gilt was applied to either 
the paper or gold-beater’s skin, Theophile. does 
not tell. 

The Japanese, as well as the Chinese, used 
threads of gilded paper which they employed in 
the weaving of tinsel fabrics. The paper being 
so fine and soft as to be but a gossamer-like 
vehicle upon which the gold was carried. 

In the Musee d’Art et d’Industrie at Lyons, 
is an example of a Syrian fabric of about the 
middle of the 13th Century, composed of silk and 
gold thread containing an inscription which indi- 





On the right, tinsel brocade made by the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills. 


cated that it was made for the sultan Seldjoucide 
Ala-eddin Kei Kobad II. 

The sumptuous fabrics of India have for 
centuries employed gold in some form or other 
as a decoration, not only the roghan work with 
its sprinkling of dusted gold, but the Indian metal 
workers were adept in the production of drawn 
wire, so fine that it was used both as a thread 
itself and as a wrapping around a core of cotton 
or silk. 

The art of wire drawing in India weuld 
appear to have been first practiced by the Mo 
hammedans, but references to gold textiles it» the 
most ancient writings of India, would indicate,a 
knowledge of wire drawing long anterior to {the 
conquest of the Pathans and Moguls. 

Just here it might be interesting to describe 
the ancient Indian. method of. preparing tinsel 
thread. A bar of silver, a foot long and half to 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness at the mid- 
dle and tapering at both ends, is gilded by wrap- 
ping gold leaf around it and placing it in a 
furnace until the gold fuses and unites with the 
- silver. The bar thus prepared is inserted within 
a round opening in a massive sheet of strong 
iron fixed in an upright position. The protruding 

(Continued on page 122) 
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APROPOS OF THE PUBLIC TASTE 


E WOULD seem that misjudging the public taste 

is a favorite occupation with creators every- 
where, whether they be authors, artists, theatrical 
managers, or manufacturers in the decorative 
trades. “It’s what the public wants,” has become 
the most popular excuse for the creation of 
something in thoroughly bad taste. 

We believe that the poor thing—a book, a 
picture, a play, or a decorative fabric or piece of 
furniture—is not “what the public wants” and 
that, on the contrary, the public taste is, on the 
whole, rather good. We are interested to see our 
opinion corroborated by one of the leaders of the 
wallpaper industry Richard E. Thibaut,, Jr., 
president of Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. In the 
May issue of Wallpaper, published by the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Thibaut 
has the following to say about the public taste, 
and he gives excellent advice to the whole of the 
wallpaper trade, especially to those among the 
manufacturers and the retailers who are inclined 
to believe that the consumer can be satisfied with 
practically any old thing, rather than with the 
best the wallpaper industry has to offer: 

“My observation of the selective sense of the 
general public,” he says, “has led me to the con- 
clusion that the average customer has far better 
taste than we in the industry are likely to admit. 
In judging the public it is very simple to fall in 
the same error by which many people judge Con- 
gress. You can go through the length and breadth 
of the land and find plenty of intelligent citizens 
willing to assert that there are no brains in Wash- 
ington. But when these same citizens meet indi- 
vidual members of Congress, they are very much 
impressed with the fact that the average Con- 
gressman is an intelligent live wire. 

By the same token, I cannot help but feel 
that, collectively, we give the taste of the general 
public too little credit. I know that this is a 
question on which many arguments can be pro- 
duced on both sides, just as it is easily argued 
that many newspapers underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the public. 

I would, however, like to pass this thought 
along to every member of the industry, from the 
retailer and jobbing house to the manufacturer: 
| Now is the time, right now, to produce and 
push the very finest designs it is in you to make 
and select. A cynical attitude toward the buying 
public is likely to prove disastrous, and the sale 
of inferior patterns can only weaken our entire 


industry and retard its natural development: 

If there is one handicap from which, in my 
opinion, we suffer, it lies in the fact that very 
often people of splendid buying power and un- 
questioned good taste fail to appreciate wall- 
paper because they feel there is nothing worth 
while on the market. To a certain extent this 
feeling develops because they do not seek to find 
the good designs. They may call at an inferior 
store and, failing to find something which pleases 
them, they discard wallpaper as a possible treat- 
ment for their homes. Again, they may be served 
by a clerk whose own background of knowledge 
and taste is so meagre that they give up the 
search in disgust. The great reaction to the wall- 
paper industry from such a failure to satisfy a 
customer lies in the fact that such people are 
usually occupants of homes whose influence is 
felt among their friends or in their community. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
taste percolates downward, and if a few of the 
leading people in any section do not know the real 
value of wallpaper as a decoration, a great many 
of the trailers accept their judgment. I do not 
believe that the members of this industry could 
do a better thing for the industry than to consider 
and pass judgment on every pattern from the 
angle of good taste with marketability. 

It is then up to us to sincerely convince the 
public that through our knowledge we are the 
arbiters of whether our product is the last word 
or not; and the confidence once created will repay 
us a thousandfold.” 


AMERICAN WING AT METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM 
§ yer new wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, to be devoted to American art, is nearing 
completion. It will be known as the de Forest 
wing and will provide space for exhibits now in 
eighteen “American” rooms. 

“It seems to me beyond question,” says Mr. 
Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, “that the 
opening of this wing, now scheduled for October, 
will mark the beginning of a new era in American 
design. Many of us have written and preached 
about art in America, both past and present, but 
few have seen that our progress in art as a na- 
tion depends upon the gradual formulation of a 
style of our own. This wing of American art will 
state the case as to our history, will present that 
history in such manner that all of us shall be able 
to see what our premises really are, will give us— 
in sport language—a new take-off. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN BED-SPREADS, 
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A CIRCULAR BREAKFAST ROOM IN THE POMPEIIAN 
SPIRIT 


Decorated by the Edmund C. Hamilton Co., Chicago. 
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William Morris’ factory at Merton. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


First Machine Made Carpets 


HE industry of machine-made carpets at 

Wilton is traced back to Thomas Whitty, 
who had been the recipient of prizes offered by 
the Royal Society. of Arts for making carpets in 
England in imitation of those made in Turkey 
and Persia. Whitty’s.name appears three times 
in the Society’s list of awards, and he first started 
carpet-making at Axminster in 1755, where car- 
pets were an important industry for over 80 


A portion of the “Hammersmith” carpet designed by William Morris. 


years. At this period, the carpets of Axminster 
were handknotted after the manner. of those at 
the Savonnerie in France and at Mortlake in 
England. .- . . 

In style, they followed the demands of those 
for whom they were made. The brothers Adam 
had many carpets made for them, and in the 
Soane Museum there is an extensive collection of 
Robert Adam’s designs made expressly for rugs. 
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These naturally followed the classic Greek in- 
spiration typical of Adam work, and inasmuch as 
French furniture of both the Empire and Roccoco 
periods were in use at this time, it is natural to 
find examples of carpets carrying these particular 
design influences. 

Some of the carpets ordered by Adam for 


his wealthy clients were of huge size and quite’ 


expensive. A weaver named Moore attracted the 
attention of Robert Adam and executed for him 
many carpets, in one of which he wove his name 
and the date. 

At Osterly, the Earl of Jersey possesses sev- 
have been made by Thomas Moore. Three of 
these designs in the Soane Museum are dated 
The Tapestry Room and the Etruscan Room are 
dated 1775; that for the State Bed-room 1778. 
There is no date on the design for the Drawing- 
room. 

Two carpets originally made for.the Pavil- 
lion at Brighton and now at Buckingham Palace 
are estimated to have cost 620 and 720 pounds 
Sterling. One of these, made for the Music-room 
in the pseudo-Chinese style, was described as 








A lily pattern for a Wilton stair-carpet designed by 
William Morris. 


being one of the largest in the kingdom—61 x 40 
feet, and weighing about 1,700 pounds. 

In Scotland also, during the early Nineteenth 
Century, there was considerable activity in carpet 
weaving. Beginning in the latter half of the 
Eighteenth Century the carpet industry was es* 
tablished in the south-west of Scotland and has 
been carried on with practically an unbroken and 
prosperous career ever since. 

Two premiums of 150 and 30 pounds Sterl- 
ing, respectively, were awarded in 1831 by the 
trustees of the Royal Society of Arts to a Kil- 
marnock firm for four carpets after the style of 
Turkey carpets. 

The industry in Ireland goes further back, 
even to the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
at which time the “rug” was a rough material, 
shaggy in appearance, perhaps like a modern 
blanket. These were the “Waterford” rugs of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day and from them to the 
modern Donegal carpets represents a long stride 
in carpet manufacture and brings the history of 
hand-knotted rugs down to our own times. 

In 1898, a factory was opened at Killybegs 
from which the industry extended to other cen- 
ters in North and South Donegal. One of the 
most imposing products of the Donegal factories 
being the rug in the Library of Australia House, 





First design and working drawing of a rose pattern 
designed by William Morris. 
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A private dining-room in the Argonaut Hotel, Denver, decorated by the Benight-Latcham 
Carpet Co., Denver. 








in London, which measures 46 feet 6 inches by 
23 feet. 

At Hammersmith and at Merton, William 
Morris produced carpets of noble qualifications 
and appearance, including a large carpet for the 
Earl of Carlisle’s drawing-room at Naworth, fin- 
ished in 1881, which took nearly a year to make 
and weighed about a “ton.” Another fine carpet 
was made for Hurstbourne by commission of the 
Earl of Portsmouth. Some of these carpets have 
since passed into the possession of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum where they are now pre- 
served. 

These Axminster and Donegal carpets are 
said to have been not only more lasting but more 
costly than Persian, Turkish and Morocco car- 
pets. They were given the name “Axminster” 
from the town of Axminster in Devonshire, 
England, where they were first made, and then, 
when the factory was moved to the town ot 
Wilton, the name of Axminster continued to be 
applied to this particular type of hand-knotted 
carpet. The name of Wilton as a designation for 
a type of carpet does not appear to have been 
employed at any time for hand-knotted carpets, 
but since very early times, the name has been 
associated with carpets and rugs produced on the 
power loom by means of a Jacquard. The per- 
fection of the Jacquard loom, 1801-08, wrought 


a revolution in the carpet making industry. Its 
operation was first adapted ,fo a double-faced 
fabric woven with a worsted warp, and a woolen 
weft called “Kidderminsters.’”’ The pattern is 
woven through and united at intersecting points 
on each of the two faces. These carpets were 
also known as Scotch carpets and owe their origin 
to Thomas Morton, of Kilmarnock. They were 
first made as double or two-ply carpets which 
were rather frail and unsubstantial ; the three-ply 
and three-fold carpets which succeeded them 
were softer, thicker and more durable. 





DISPLAY OF FRENCH FURNITURE 

A” EXTENSIVE collection of fine furniture made 

in France, is being shown by Brunovan, Inc., 
New York. Included in the collection are com- 
modes, secretaires, chiffoniers, small odd pieces, 
chairs, bergeres and sofa frames, needlepoint 
chairs, crystal girandoles, French period bronze 
clocks and other decorative accessories. 





CORRECTING A HAND BOOK ERROR 

Q* PAGE 446 of the 1924 Hann Book we have 

credited a branch office in Los Angeles to 

A. Theo. Abbott & Co. This is incorrect, as they 

have no Los Angeles office, the territory being 
covered by Mr. Faul out of Chicago. 
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HOW TO DISPLAY THE FLAG 
A’ THE period approaches when flags are a 

more prominent feature of an upholstery 
stock, it is well for those who handle flag stocks 
or who decorate for celebration purposes, to 
become completely familiar with the etiquette 
which applies to the use of the American flag. 

The flag should be displayed only from sun- 
rise to sunset on national and state holidays and 
historic occasions, or between the hours desig- 
nated by proper authorities. 

When carried in a procession with other 
flags, the United States flag should be on the 
marching right, or when there is a line of other 
flags, the United States flag may be in front in 
the center of that line. 

When displayed with another flag against the 
wall from crossed staffs, the flag of the United 
States should always be on its own right and its 


staff in front of the staff of the other flag. 

When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or on the highest 
point of the group. 

When flags of states or cities, or pennants of 
societies are flown on the same halyard with the 
national flag, it should always be at the peak. 

In any scheme of decoration, no flag should 
be placed above or to the right of the flag of the 
United States. 

When flags of states or cities, or pennants are 
displayed, they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should be 
approximately of equal size. Lower left hand 
illustration. 

When the flag is displayed from a staff pro- 
jecting horizontally from a building, the union of 
the flag should go clear to the head of the staff 

unless at half mast. Lower right ’ 











hand illustration. 

When the flag is displayed 
other than by being flown from 
a staff, it should be displayed 
flat whether indoors or out. Up- 
per left hand illustration. 

When either horizontally or 
vertically against a wall, or in a 




















window, the union (or stars of 
the flag) should be uppermost 
to the flag’s own right( the left 
of the observer). Second illus- 
tration right hand column. 


When festoons, rosettes or 
drapes are desired, use bunting. 
Third illustration left column. 

When displayed over the 
middle of the street, as between 
buildings, the flag shouid be sus- 
pended vertically with the union 
to the North in an East-and- 
West street, and to the East in a 
North-and-South street. Fourth 
illustration right hand column. 
































The flag should be displayed 
above and behind a speaker’s 
platform. Upper left illustration. 

When the flag is displayed in 
the chancel of a church, it should 
be placed on the clergyman’s 
right as he faces the congrega- 
tion and other flags on his left. 
Top right illustration. 














RT is being slowly but surely stripped of its 

exclusiveness and its dilettante spirit. Art 

is working for a living today as a legitimate 
business boomer. 

A few years ago art was a term confined to 
the fine arts. 

It was a snobbish expression for the work 
of those who produced things beautiful although 
frequently useless, as 
distinguished from 


ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS SAMPLE LIBRARY 


in the building of a house, he will find it easier 
if he plans attractive furnishings. 

We have a very practical expression of the 
way this sentiment has developed in the work of 
the Architects’ Samples Corporation. Some years 
ago, it was opened for the benefit of the architects 
—an exhibition where samples of brick, tile, 
marble, stucco, windows, doorways, heating and 
lighting systems, in 
fact, actual samples 

















things always useful PUBLIC of anything and ev- 
and sometimes beauti- erything that enters 
ful. into the building of a 
There was never 4 Qs house, was shown. 
any protest from in- & % The average arch- 
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titude of the architect. 
For years the archi- 
tect treated the decorator and the manufacturer 
with scant courtesy. 

Today he welcomes not only the decorator to 
his fold but urges the manufacturer and decora- 
tor to participate at his association exhibitions, 
and this is no meaningless courtesy. 

It is the pioneer effort of art to arouse public 
appreciation for the beautiful in industry and it 
demonstrates, moreover, the architects recogni- 
tion of the fact that if he is to interest his client 

















papers, wood carved 
or panelled side walls, 
fabrics and carpet types, furniture, upholstery 
goods, lighting fixtures, decorative ceilings, wall 
finishes, window-shades and fireplace fitments 
besides tiles and tiling, decorative plaster, bath- 
room fixtures and library and kitchen fixtures. 

For several years this library of samples has 
been growing and its success is well exemplified 
by the fact that the organization is now materially 
enlarging its premises. 

Architects, decorators, retailers and the pub- 
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lic are admitted. The manufacturer alone pays 
for the service. He pays for the wall space or 
floor space, and our interest in the subject is 
aroused by the fact that it shows how completely 
the architect has reversed his attitude toward the 
interior furnishings industry. He was justified, 
however, thirty years ago in frowning upon the 
furniture and upholstery trade because their 
efforts were not in sympathy with the educated 
tastes of the professional architect. 

Today, however, the furnishing trades are 
keeping an easy stride with the best of buildings 
and are lending strong co-operation ; indeed, they 
are stimulating the building of the house by 
showing how beautiful the house may be made. 

We commend the work of the Samples Cor- 
poration, and we. would like to see it carried out 
in every city in the United States. 

The plan is obviously of great help to the 
architect because, while the architect can in many 
cases control a decorative contract, he cannot 
always execute that contract. There are many 
wholesale firms in furniture and fabrics that will 
not deal with the architect and if he is to preserve 
rigidly his code of ethics and charge only a com- 
mission for his work, he is therefore not entitled 
to merchandise consideration. 

Therefore the presentation of a sample room 
for architects and decorators will help educate 
the public not alone to the beauties of good archi- 
tecture but to the charm of good furnishings, and 
the public is thus encouraged to divide its appro- 
priation between the building and the furnishings. 





NEW PREMISES FOR STROHEIM & 
ROMANN 


i ips new premises of Stroheim & Romann, on 
the fifth floor of the Heckscher Building, are 
carried out in the same spirit as the old premises, 
but on a more extended scale. The reception- 
room, which you enter from the elevators, is a 
little larger; the entrance-hall from this room to 
the sales room, is a trifle wider and more impres- 
sive, and flanked on the east by an alcove for 
sales desks and telephone service. 

They now have fourteen private show-rooms 
instead of nine. Everything is a little more effi- 
cient in its arrangement—all of which it has been 
possible to achieve because of about fifty-five 
per cent. more floor space by the present arrange- 
ment. The visiting trade is received in the suite 
of showrooms facing on Fifth Avenue and this 
suite extends to 57th Street, and West on that 


street; thus the firm is furnished with East and 
North light. Along the corridors of the sales 
floor, they show an extraordinary variety of cre- 
tonnes on racks, additional racks augmenting the 
battery which was used on the old premises. 

The shipping room is enlarged; the cutting 
room is enlarged. The offices of the executives— 
Mr. Judson, the president, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wolff, 
Mr. Skelly—are all shifted to the administrative 
section of the floor, as distinguished from the 
sales section. 

In this way the mill men and others having 
dealings with these executives Go not encroach 
upon the floor of the sales department. 





OLD HANDS DO BEST WORK 


aren compiled by Horace B. Cheney, of 
Cheney Brothers, indicate that the “old fac- 
tory hand” is not the slow poke that he is popu- 
larly supposed to be. 

Weavers with less than three years experi- 
ence average 50.04 per cent., or a fraction more 
than half the output established as 100 per cent. 

“The amount of product turned out rises 
steadily,” Mr. Cheney says, “until those of be- 
tween 10 and 20 years’ service produce 66.71 per 
cent. of the task. Then as they grow older the 
production falls off, but even those old employes 
who have been at the job from 30 to 50 years 
turn out 54.4 per cent. of the task, which is more 
than the youngsters achieve.” 

The highest quantity, 74.92 per cent., is at- 
tained by workers who have been at the loom 
between 20 and 30 years and who certainly may 
be classified, fairly, as “old hands.” Even after 
30 years work and up to 50 years, their average 
declines only 1.7 per cent. 

“It has been the general opinion that the 
value of the services of old men decreased with 
great rapidity after they had reached their prime, 
and that the period of highest production would 
be reached in a comparatively short time. I have 
heard the statement made that the life of a cotton 
weaver was about 10 to 15 years, that after that 
time he was about worn out. 

“The fact is that quality stays on a high level 
even after the production tends to fall; even the 
oldest men make more goods than those who have 
been in training less than two or three years. Not 
only is this true, but those goods which cause the 
greatest loss are the imperfect goods, and are 
usually made by the beginner, while the old men 
make practically no goods that are unsalable.” 
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ILLUSTRATING OUR MONTHLY DRAPERY PATTERNS 
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NEW IN THE LINE OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Sa Philadelphia Tapestry Mills have just 

placed in their sample line, a number of new 
damask creations that in design and color, hark 
back to the fabric styles of twenty-five and thirty 
years ago. 

There is, for instance, an arrangement of 
stripes which, for want of a better name, we used 
to refer to a quarter of a century ago as French 
striped damask. They have the dainty rose, blue, 
and chintz coloring characteristic of the times of 
Marie Antoinette, and this makes it natural to 
refer to them as French, although in fact, they 
are the logical development by the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills of the trend of taste toward deli- 
cate shades in lightweight damask. 

Another of the new damasks in a mercer- 
ized quality shows a range of attractive solid 
colors in a quality suitable alike for drapery, fur- 
niture covers and wall covering. 

There are also new patterns in tinsel thread 
damask and silk and tinsel, which make interest- 
ing additions to the large line of damasks here- 
tofore shown. 





ROBERT LEWIS CO. MOVE CHICAGO 
OFFICE 

—— Robert Lewis Co. have opened a new Chi- 

cago office in the Great Northern Office 

Building at 20 West Jackson Boulevard, Room 


810, with Stanley E. Jenkins in charge. 

In announcing this new location, the firm 
extend an invitation to the trade to make use of 
it both for business with the firm, and for their 
own convenience. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERNS 
fp illustrations shown on this page give the 

diagrams for the cutting of the pattern for 
the construction of the drapery shown on page 
117. 

This drapery is planned for a five-foot win- 
dow, and has five narrow festoon sections sep- 
arated from each other by a pipe or cone-shaped 
pleat and finished on the outside ends by a pipe 
which continues into a cascade. 

This pattern may be reproduced on drafting 
paper by enlarging to four inches, the squares 
which here measure a half-inch. The parts thus 
defined will provide a drapery suitable for a five- 
foot window. Larger or smaller proportions can 
be calculated by reducing or enlarging the squares 
to suit the difference desired in the finished 
window drapery. 

The side curtains shown in the half-tone of 
the drapery are not cut at the bottom, but draped 
in cascade effect. 





NEW LINE OF SUNFAST VELOURS 
¢ pew Kaufman Plush Co., for whom Rosenthai, 
Findlay & McDonald are sole selling agents, 
have announced a new line of guar- 











anteed sunfast velours, both in 
cotton and mercerized cloths, for 
July delivery. Samples are now 





ready. 
FURNITURE CO. CHANGES 





NAME 


A CHANGE of name to Silverstein 
Brothers, is announced by the 
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I. Haral Furniture Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of uphols- 
tered furniture; also change of 





address to 109 North Franklin 
Street, that city, where they have 
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much larger quarters and better fa- 
cilities than formerly for the man- 
ufacture of upholstered furniture 
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and the showing of their lines of 
lamps and furniture. 
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- Patterns for drapery treatment shown 
on page 117. See text above. 











Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


PERIOD WALL PAPER HARMONIZING WITH FRENCH- 
CHINESE INFLUENCES IN DECORATION 


Note the very narrow border outlining door and mantel. 
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A MODERN DINING ROOM IN THE GEORGIAN SPIRIT 
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AN INIQUITOUS TAX REMOVED 


FFICIAL advice has just been received by 
the American Carpet Mfrs. Committee, 
from Robert M. Estes, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, in charge of Miscellaneous 
Taxes, Washington, that “Section 904 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 was repealed at midnight, 
June 2nd,” (not July as announced by New York 
newspapers). 

This simple announcement represents a vic- 
tory for this Committee that, it is calculated, will 
mean a saving to the-American public of one and 
one-half million dollars per year in the purchase 
of floor coverings. ) . 

The floor-covering section of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 reads as follows: 


Section 904 


Sec. 904. That from and after January 1, 1922, 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, in 
lieu of the taxes imposed by Section 904 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, upon the following articles sold, or leased, 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax equiv- 
alent to 5 per centum of so much of the price for which 
so sold or leased as is in excess of the price herein- 
after specified as to each such article. 


CARPETS AND Rucs 

(1) Carpets and rugs, including fiber, on the 
amount in excess of $4.50 per square yard in the case 
of carpets, and $6 per square yard in the case of rugs. 

Article 30. For the purpose of the tax, carpets and 
rugs shall include all merchandise commonly or com- 
mercially known as carpets, rugs, or matting, either 
woven or felted, and whether used as floor coverings 
or otherwise, or mats when used as floor covering. 

A rug shall be held to be distinguishable frora 
carpet when manufactured as one piece or made by the 
manufacturer from breadths, which are united so as 
to form one piece, of a distinctive manufacture, size, 
shape, and design, figured or plain. Carpet, when sold 
by the yard and sewed together so as to produce a 


certain size or design desired by the purchaser, shall 


not be deemed to be a rug within the meaning of the 
act, 


The unit of measurement is the square yard. There- 
fore, the size of a rug or the quantity of carpet shall 
be so calculated as to be capable of applying the tax 
thereto at so much per square yard. All lineal yardage, 
whether the strips be wider or narrower than 36 inches, 
must be converted into square measure. For example, 
a lineal yard of carpet of the ordinary width of 27 
inches contains but three-quarters of a square yard. If 
such carpet is sold for more than $3.37%4 per lineal 
yard, it is taxable, because $3.371%4 per lineal yard is 
equivalent to $4.40 per square yard. Fringe will not be 
considered in computing the yardage. 

‘If carpet -is sold at a specified price per yard and 
such price includes sewing, sizing, or laying, the tax 
shall attach to the combined price in excess of $4.50 
per square yard, unless the sewing, sizing, or laying is 
billed separately, in which case the tax attaches only to 
the F sy of the carpet in excess of $4.50 per square 
yar 


The repealing of this Section relieves whole- 
salers and retailers from a tremendous amount of 
useless bookkeeping in keeping track of this tax. 
It also removes the necessity of a separate entry 
from bills of sale, which frees the entire industry 
from an obnoxious legislative requirement. 

The American Carpet Mfrs. Committee, to 
whom full credit for the successful campaign on 
the removal of the tax is due, is headed by George 
McNeir, Chairman; John Sanford, Vice-Chair- 
man; Henry I. Magee, Secretary; Giles Whiting, 
Treasurer. 

This Committee has been unremitting in its 
efforts and is entitled to the thanks of the indus- 
try for the success achieved and to the support 
of the carpet trade in general, on any other work 
they may desire to undertake. 


PRIZES AWARDED TO APPRENTICE STUDENTS 


bg first annual commencement exercises of 
the Apprenticeship Commission of the New 
York Building Congress were held at the Stuy- 
vesant High School on the evening of May 21. 

Addresses were made by a number of repre- 
sentative men in connection with the New York 
Board of Education and the Building Congress, 
but the principal feature of the evening to the 
apprentices themselves, was undoubtedly the dis- 
tribution of prizes for the work accomplished 
during the school term. 

In each trade, a medal was awarded by the 
Building Congress to the apprentice ajudged by 
the committee on that particular trade as being 
most worthy of the medal. In all five medals 
were awarded for the following trades: Carpen- 


try, Painting and Decorating, Electrical, Uphols- 
tery, and Cement Mason. 

In addition to the medal, prizes were award- 
ed by the Committees to the boys in each class 
whose record entitled them to special recognition. 

The names of those awarded prizes in the 
Upholstery trade are as follows: The Congress 
Medal was given to Alvin Sorge; First Prizes to 
Harry Cromie, Michael Napolitano and Edward 
Lindberg; Second Prizes to Ernest A. Mearns, 
Stanley Popek and Joseph Cannizzaro. 

The Committee of the Painting and Decorat- 
ing Trade awarded the Congress Medal to Harold 
Vivian; District Council Prize to Frank Reebe; 
First Prizes to Moe Aranow, Henry Mollack; 
Second Prizes to Jerome Meyer and Albert 
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Morvay; Third -Prizes to Charles Reilly and 


Walter Stammel. 

The various Committees have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of the first 
year’s work. It is true that the trade at large 
could show a better spirit of cooperation, but this, 
we believe, is bound to follow a larger knowledge 
of the extraordinary work which is being per- 
formed through the classes that have been 
established. 

In the decorating branches and in the uphols- 
tery branches, the record of attendance is ex- 
ceedingly good. In the upholstery branch, in 
particular, such expansion has been necessary 
that the work was divided between two schools— 
the Murray Hill Trade School, and the Textile 
School, and it is safe to predict that with the 
opening of the Fall term, these classes will be 
filled to capacity. 

Announcement concerning the next term will 
appear in this magazine in the early Fall. 

The Apprenticeship Committee of the Paint- 
ing and Decorating Trade is as follows: repre- 
senting the Employers, Carl H. Dabelstein, John 
Hartell, Charles H. Douglas, T. Atkins Tout, 
John P. Vivian and Frank W. Richardson; rep- 
resenting the Union, Philip Zausner, Otto Zim- 
merman and Fred Murphy. 

The Committee for the Upholstery and 
Drapery trade is composed of the following: Em- 
ployers’ representatives, T. Atkins Tout, Louis 
R. Kaufman, Frank Fetzer, Peter W. Brundin, 
Mrs. Georgine G. Hess, and Mrs. Rafael Navas; 
Labor representatives, James H. Hatch, August 
F. Schmid, Paul E. Dumble and Henry Wagner. 

John W. Stephenson, Editor of THE Up- 
HOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR is a mem- 
ber of the Committee for the Upholstery and 
Drapery Trade by special appointment. 





BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ART-IN- 
TRADES CLUB 


Oe TuEspay evening, May 27, the Art-in- 
Trades Club, after their annual business 
meeting at the club-house, 34- East 38th Street, 
elected the following officers: President, Harry 
Wearne; Vice President, Lorentz Kleiser ; Treas- 
urer, Lewis W. Hyde; Secretary, James P. 
Rome. 

Executive Committee: Philip Hiss, F. W. 
Budd, Harold W. Burton, George F. Clark, 
Frank W. Richardson, Karl Schmieg. 


METAL THREAD FABRICS DE LUXE 

(Continued from page 107) 
end is seized by a powerful clamp and forcibly 
pulled through the opening. It is returned by the 
other end, to a smaller and again to a still smaller 
opening, time after time, until the gold-coated 
silver bar is drawn out and gradually assumes the 
thickness of a hair, and is many miles in length. 
Such is the ductility of the gold that however 
fine it might be desired to produce the silver wire, 
it would be uniformly coated with gold. 

The wire is next flattened by being ham- 
mered as it passes across an anvil, each stroke 
being timed so that it will flatten the wire uni- 
formly and evenly throughout its entire length. 
The thin flexible ribbon thus produced is wound 
around a silk thread, both for the purpose of 
making it appear larger and thicker and of giving 
it the flexible quality of a thread to permit of its 
being woven. 

Pure gold wire, it is claimed, would be use- 
less and references to the gold thread of Indian 
weaving or embroideries really mean gold-covered 
silver thread. 

A less expensive method of preparing the 
wire consists in coating the wire as it passes 
through one of the last of the iron plates with a 
gold substance. 

Another form of cheapening the thread is © 
produced by alloying silver with copper, but the 
presence of the copper causes it to tarnish rapidly. 

While modern methods and machinery have 
superseded the above described hand method of 
producing tinsel thread, and the chief center of 
tinsel production has shifted to France, the pur- 
poses for which tinsel is employed and the effects 
produced, have remained practically the same. 

Tinsel threads in gold and silver are still the 
richest form of fabric embellishment. The tinsel 
fabrics in commercial use run the gamut of tex- 
tures from those as sheer as a muslin to tapestries 
of the heaviest character employed for draperies 
and furniture coverings. 

A more recent development in the employ- 
ment of metal for fabric embellishment consists 
in plating a finished fabric with a film of pure 
twenty-two carat gold. This is accomplished in 
such a way that the silk of the woven fabric is 
literally saturated with the gold as thoroughly as 
if it were a dye substance. 

The process by which this gold plating is 
accomplished is a secret one and is controlled in 
this country by two well-known firms. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


FALL AND WINTER, 1924 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, Clarendon Building, New York 
and vicinity, also New York Central and Kew England 
States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and South; A. H. Feul, 
Pacific Coast territory; E. F. Long, Eastern territory; <A. 
Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO.—J. A. Sommer, important 
large cities of the West, including Phila., Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Pittsburgh; Robt. B. Drysdale, New 
jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Michigan; State and 
astern States; F. R. Aldrich, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky; Jos. P. Hurley, South Texas and Oklahoma; I. H. 
Friedenthal, Pacific Coast and Denver West; Robt. T. Duncan, 
Greater New York; Phillips & Zust, Chicago headquarters and 
Western manufacturing points; Geo. L. Martin, department 
stores, Chicago and manufacturers; Ray Mauder, New York 
salesroom; Robt. L, Evans, New York salesroom; R. G. Powers, 
important a ~ Eastern States, and New York. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS.—Chas. A. Miller, Sr., Chas. A. Miller, 


Jr. 

BARBE-McKENZIE CORP.—Louis Bernstein, Metropolitan 
district; Thomas Clowry, Indiana & Michigan; E. P Druding, 
i: Ohio; H. C. Earle, Pacific Coast; D. A. Fyfe, Philadelphia, 

oston & special territory; H. H. Howe, Southwest; G. O. 
Howe, Baltimore; Washington and house; F. Marx, New York 
and New England; F. McKenzie, Part of New Jersey and 
house; Nelson T. Niall, South; W. A. Peters, Larger cities 
west; Earl Ross, Northwest; Louis Schwanecke, West; Grover 
Schwarzwald, Pennsylvania; Charles Stickle, New York and 
New . England. 

BASSETT, McNAB CO.—Alexander Martin and P. W. Tilly, 
New York City and New England; Stuart R. Moore, New 
York State, Detroit, and Cleveland; H.-S. Stout, Pittsburgh 
and the. Southwest; R. M. Oat, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wash- 
ington and the South; Art Booton,. Chicago and the Middle 
West; W. C. Cavender, Pacific Coast.and Texas. 

BAXTER, CLARENCE P. CO., INC.—Thorley Collister, New 
England; H. W. Corbin, New York City; Ernest D. Baxter, 
New York State; R. H. Watts, Illinois; L. R. Leeson, 
Pacific Coast. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—L. H. Chase, sales man- 
ager; C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, H. S. Hooper, 
E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, J. A. Murray, W. G. 
Ulmer, Reid M. Metzger. 

BENNETT & ASPDEN CO.—Thos. H. Boyer, New York 
City and Phila.; M. W. McKnight, Baltimore, Washington 
and the East; also the Middle West to Detroit; Leonard C. 
Dutcher, New York City; W. H. Compton, Chicago and the 
Middle West territory; Philip Kelly, Denver and Pacific 
Coast territory. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—F. L. Potter, sales 
manager, Waterville, Conn.; J. V. Whiting, manager of Chi- 
cago Office; L. W. Bond (export dept.), 15 E. 26th St., N.Y.C.; 
G. W. Mount, N.Y.C.; A. Rowland, New York City and 
vicinity; G. W. Moeller, New England; Eastern New York and 
Eastern Pennsylvania; Seeley, Boston and vicinity, Mary- 
land, Virginia, District of Columbia, Ohio, northern New 
York state and. Pennsylvania; W. S. Swart, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Western New York, Western Pennsylvania, Ontario; 
J. C. Robinson, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. A. Byard, 
Northern_Mississippi Valley States; J. C. Humphrey, Southern 
States; C. B. Miller, Pacific Coast; F. A. Neville, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, bmg os : 

BERNHARD; MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore. Wash- 
ington; Richmond. and Norfolk; R. Cronenberg, A. C. Leggett, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West: W. O. Brown 
420 Boylston St., Boston and New England States; Geo. E 
Krick, Kansas City and States West of the Mississinvi; R. C. 
Stokey, Southern States; Harding P. Thomas, 24 Wellington 
St., West. Toronto and all of Canada; Adolph Lederer, A. C. 
Leggett, Hugh Markey, Thomas F. Maloney, J. Lutzius. S. J. 
Wolferman and Harold Wolferman, Greater New York; Jo. 
Frank, Denver to Coast. 5 

BILLWILLER BROTHERS—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North. West; Frank i. Stuerm, Philadelphia of- 
fice, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul 
Schiess, New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, 
Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; 
T. B. Kelley, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. 
Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island;. The 
A. W. Allan White Co., Ltd., 322. Bay St.. Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William Harnisch, 
Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BROCKMAN CO.—Frank C. Haeger, Frank F. Haeger, Arthur 
W. Brockman. 

BROOKS BROTHERS CO.—George E. Herlihy, 1111 Claren- 
don Bldg., 215 Fourth Ave.. New York office; H. L. Hass, 
Baltimore. Washington and South; W. R. Lavis, New York 
State and New England; Jos. S. Maguire, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West: I. H. Friedenthal, San Francisco and Pacific Coast. 

BUCHMAN, L. CO., INC.—T._C. Benson, 185 Rinehart 
Place, Edgemere, New_York City; E. A. Bernstein, 246 
Chauncey St., Astoria. L. I., Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
eastern part of New York State; M. Bernstein, 246 Chauncey 
St., Astoria, L. I.,. Brooklyn and Queens County; A. Boiman, 
941 Stebbins Ave., Bronx; N. Y., Westchester County, N. Y., 
and the State of New Tersey, with the exception of Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Union Hill and West New York; S. Rubin. 
254 Delancey St.. New York. covers New York City and 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Union Hill and West New York. 


, 


BURCH, A. F., COMPANY—L. W. Kirchhoff and E. A. Lar- 
son, Grand Rapids; P. H. DePree, Michigan north of Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa; G, L. Trankler, 
Southern Michigan, Ohio and New York; E. C, Trankler, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis; E. A. Conk- 
lin, Lilinois, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky and South; Wm. 
Fischer, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina; 

+ ia en, Pacific Coast. ‘ 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Phila., Fred Hinkle, 389 
Bourse Bldg.; Chicago, O. F. Stremme, Sam Hamity, 223 W. 
re Bivd., Room 812 Brooks Bldg.; Cincinnati and vicinity, 

- O. Lunde, 303 Greenwood Bldg.; St. Louis, E. E. Oehler, 
Columbia Bldg., 8th and Locust; Cleveland and vicinity, Milton 

. Stern, 1102 Emerson Tower .Bldg.; Boston and New 
England States, Thomas J. Kennedy, 620 Textile Bldg., 99 
Chauncy St.; Pittsburgh and vicinity, A. K. White, 609 Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Detroit and vicinity, Edward Whitten, 924 
First National Bank Bldg., 660 Woodward Ave.; Buffalo and 
vicinity, William Repp, 963 Bramson Bldg.; Northwest, Harry 
Lee; Maryland and est Va., John Hodges, 1102 Emerson 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; South and Southwest, W. A. 
Metts; Denver to Coast, W. D. Baldwin; Metropolitan district, 
A. Brown; New York City, J. N. C. Allen; Ontario, 
Canada, A. R. Brown; Montreal and maritime provinces, 
Thomas J. ay Winnipeg, Canada, Harry B. Lee; British 
Columbia, W. D. Baldwin. 

CANTOR MFG. CO.—Arthur B. Cantor, Middle West; Alfred 
Behrend, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
England; Samuel Nast, New York City, 

CARO & UPRIGHT—San Francisco, Victor Aaron, Vernon 
Perry, William E. ; Bay territory, William Heider, 
Robert Upright, Los Angeles office, Louis Upright, David H. 
Upright; Ss — City; Henry F. Elden, Ernest E. Fer- 

i. guson ; Southern alifornia, I. Geffman. 

CARTER; E. C. & SON—H. F. Moseley, Southwestern Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana; Wm. R. 
Heitner (sales manager) also covering Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, St. Louis an Indianapolis; 

Perry, Pennsylvania, except Phila,, West Va., Virginia, 


Western Maryland, New — except the metropolitan dis- 
tricks o> Jones, New York State and Canada; t. S. Geisz, 
ila. office, 


i ilmington, Baltimore, Washington; Leslie James, 

Chicago office, Illinois, Wi in, Min ta, ° an 
South Dakota, Eastern Iowa; aif H. Hale, Boston office 
and all New England States; W. F. Hoest, Pacific Coast as 
far east as Denver; Herman Kinsler (decorators) New York 
City and Brooklyn. 

CHASE, L. C. & CO.—Main Office, Boston; W. P. Underhill, 
G. E. Sawyer, K. L. Baker, E. R. Campbell, and F. H, Under- 
hill; New York, H. T. Wight, H. R. Tarleton, R. H. Bogert; 
Chicago, John E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, C. J. er, E. D, Singer, 
C. Warren, R. H, Sanford; Detroit, A, E. Ronin ae L. 
Gibson; San Francisco, E. H. McArthur; Cleveland, R. 
Scott; Atlantic City, F. H. Holmes. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—Joseph Doyle, dry goods and. jobbing 
trade in New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York City 
decorators;’ Arthur McCreedy, lamp-shade manufacturers; John 
Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L, E. Skinner, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; W. H. B. Stephens, 
Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England, 
New York State; W. C. Spoerl, San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
and Denver; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn. 

CHICAGO WALL PAPER MFG. CO.—F. W. Gallup, J. R. 
Kendall. H. M. Judy, L. W. Ejiser, B. D. Meeker, W. A. 
Shem. G. W. King. 

CHICAGO WALL PAPER MILIL—F. W. Gallup, i R. Kendall. 
H. M. Judy, L. W. Ejiser, B. D. Meeker, W. . Shem, ana 


G. W. King: 

COMAC MFG. CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, resident 
salesman, Eastern territory; Monte Barr, 513 Columbia Theatre 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., Western representative; S. L. Maosko- 
witz, traveling representative out of tiome office, 

CRAFTEX MILLS, INC. (Henry Goldthorp Co.)—New York 
office, 41 Union Square. Henry Kest, ice-President; Chi- 
cago office, Room 1600 Republic Bidg., 209 State St., Samuel 

and, Manager, Mr. Pimes, Assistant; L. Dess Lewine, 
743 S. Burlington St., Los Angvies, Calif.; Philadelphia office, 
Kensington Ave. and E, Vanango St., Jack Blum; Roderick L. 
MacLean, Middle West territory; Hubert R. Smith, Southern 
territory. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen 

EMDEN & WORMSER—George L. Mason, Northwest and 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and Michigan; T. M. Zebley, F-ast; J. Loben- 
stein. New York and Pennsylvania; I.. P. Deubler, thio and 
Indiana; James Kurnicki, New York City. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold, Eastern Canada 
and New York State; S. Z. Brandvein. Middle West; J. H. 
Milne, Western States and Pacific Coast; E. R. Bennett, 
Southern States; H. P. Wirth. New England, New York 
State. and Pennsylvania; A. C. Littledeld, Southern New 
England; F.’ J. Barnable, New York City and New Jersey; 
J. F. Hanley, New York office. 

FORSTER TEXTI™.E MI'.LS—Frank Alexander, 6759 Parnell 
Av., Chicago; M. C. Anderson, 103 Wirick Apartments, 
Sioux: City, Towa; E. L. Deal. 753 Foxdale Av., Winnetka, 
Ill.; J. H. Milne, 2134 Orrington Av., Evanston, Tll.; W. A. 
Niall, 94 N. Moreland Av.. Atlanta, Ga.; F. L. Randels, 
3744 N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. B. Steinaker, R. F. 
D. 28, Beloit, Wisc. 
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GOBELIN TEXTILE CO., INC.—P. K. Nichols, Middle and 
North West; R. I. Deakins, Pacific Coast; A. S. Ehrich, 
Southern States; L. B. Montague, Canada; A. F. Tasso, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; A. D. Kirby, New York and New 
England States; H. J. Romet, Metropolitan district, 

GOULD-MERSEREAU COMPANY, INC.—S. F. Ross, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Rasch- 
bacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; 
Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. 
Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; W. J. Furlong, Bos- 
ton; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Yagjian, Boston; 
Fred. Friederich and John L. Pratt, New Yor City; Geo. 
R. Murdock, New York City, Newark and IThiladelphia; 
Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City, New Jersey and Long 
Island; Ralph is Buckman, Southwest; Harold T. Foulds, 
Hudson River Towns, Connecticut; C. J. Crabb, Pacific Coast; 
Ray W. Russell, New York City, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

HARTSHORN, STEWART CO.—B. E. Bushnell, director of 
Sales, 250 Fifth Ave., New York; D. F. Hadley, New York; 
. F. Spiro, New York; A. R. Crippen, New York; J. F. 

ilson, New York; E. E. Bushnell, Chicago; T. E. Bullivant, 
Chicago; A. M. Mount, Pacific Coast. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—E. E. Devlin, 420 Boylston St., Boston- 
New England States; Fred Richter, 1503 Finance Pidg., Phila., 
Baltimore, Washington and South; Andrew J. Sullivan and 
R. M. Barnitz, 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Middle 
West; J. N. McConathy, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; Fred 
Gammelin and Harry J. Hook, New York City and house. 

HENDERSON, WILLI & CO.—Manhattan District, J. Chas. 
Neumann, 702 Burton Bldg., 29th St. and Fiith Ave., New 
York; New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, Lewis E. Rouse, 
headquarters, New York; office, Burton Bldg.; New ~ 
D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 
Southern States, W. A. Whitman, 420 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Middle West, L. W. Lee & Son, Republic Bldg., Chicago; 
Coast, Davis & Williams, 180 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, 

HORSTMANN, WM. H. CO.—Wm. J. Karl, Los Angeles 
Salesroom and Pacific Coast; Walter E. Kindt, Chicago Sales- 
room and Northwest; J. Warren Allen, Baltimore Salesroom 
and Middle Atlantic States; Sam. H. Palmer, Boston Salesroom 
and New England; Alb. Engelke, New York Salesroom; Benj. 
C. Myers, New York City and Brooklyn’ Départment Stores; 
ae TE Lehmann, New York City and outlying districts ; 
Harry Horowitz, New York City, Long Island and Upper New 
Jersey; Harry R. LeNoir, Philadelphia Department Stores; 
Wm. R. McKelvy, Philadelphia and outlying districts; o Ss. 
Ridey, Philadelphia and suburban; Chas. Andre, Western 
Pennsylvania; Fred C. Beer, Northeastern Pennsylvania; Wm. 
H. DeLany, Southeastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland; Harry L. Smythe, New York State; Clarence 
Phillips, Ohio; Harry J. Beard, Michigan and Indiana; G. 
Brod, Illinois, Iowa, issouri; Harry C. Slaughter, South- 
western States; George P. Seiler, Southeastern States. 

IMPERIAL UPHOLSTERING CORP.—Herbert Klippel; H. 
P. Emerson; C. A. Pierson; L. A. Thommen; L. B. Downing. 

IONIC MILLS—Martin B. Fowler, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Michigan, New York and the East; E. V. Pol- 
lard, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Missouri; Joseph A. Tresch, Pacific Coast States and Far 
West; H. V. Norris, Southern States; Thos. Cook, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 

IRWIN, ROBERT W. CO.—Harold A. Smith, Charles S. Davies, 
Walter C. Schaefer, Thomas C. Wanty, Otto J. Frey, Robert J. 
Ferris, Alex McIntyre, Jr. : Hite 

JAMES, T. M. & CO.—Metropolitan district, Geo. Larsen, 
William Brooks; New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Geo. Larsen, 
Gilbert F. Picot; New York and New England, Geo. Larsen, 
. N. Mackey; South, G. F. Picot; J. C. Marcin, General. 

JAMIESON’S, D., SONS CO.—New York City, A. Jacobson, 41 
Union Square; Philadelphia, Coudert_& Talcott, Drexel Bldg., 
Chicago, The E. Q. Daugherty Co., Republic Bldg.; St, Paul, 
H. B. Easton, 1631 Selby Ave.; Los Angeles, R. C. Sitzman, 
645 S. Los Angeles St. ; 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER-—J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids and Northwest; H. Le Barre Williams, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; T, F. Tucker, Boston and New 
England; O. D. Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Southern Ohio; I. S. Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, 
Denver, West and Pacific Coast; H. Le Barre Williams, Jr., 
South and Southwest; O. C. Urban. H. M. Jackson, Stewart 
Wightwick and W. P. Tarmey, New York City; H. B. 
Schaeffer, Brooklyn. N. Y. ’ . 

JUNG & MOORE—Lawrence Reneissen, Chicago and North- 
west; Walter J. Moore. New York State, Pennsylvania and the 
South; Henry Jung, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Boston and the 
Eas 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—N. D. Pancoast, J. A. Pancoast, T. A. 
McCarthy, George Hand, W. L. Day, J. A. Levering, R ; 
Murison, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. Hoff, E. Honel, 
L. E. Hecht, Otto Kluessner, E. H. Reichert, W. H. Hickey, 
states West of Mississippi River, Ohio and West Pennsylvania; 
Charles Dean, E. S. Westphal. I. Lowenberg. C. L. Weil, 
Robert Weil, M. H. Kaplan. Jack Karpen, Leo Bendel, eastern 
Pennsylvania. New York, New England, and Southeast states. 

KAY & TODD CO., INC.—Elk_ Mills, Md. Sachs & Harned, 
Baltimore, Washington, and South; Marion Mfg. Co., 929 
Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa.; H. Pilkington, 76 Pinehurst Av., 
New York City. Boston; Wm. E. Nixon Co., 30 Beatty Av., 
Toronto, Canada; Robert J. Ritchie, Sr.. and Robert » 
Ritchie, Tr., 1320 Republic Bldg.. Chicago, Ill.; H. Y. Billard, 
Stowell Hotel, Los Angeles. Calif. 

KLINEFELTER. P. F. & CO.—A. O. Johnson, New England 


States and Middle West territory. : 
KRODER, JOHN & HENRY REUBEL CO.—New York 
State, except New York City and environs, and excepting 


LA FRANCE TEXTILE CO.—H. S. Mor 


Buffalo, New England States, West of a line ‘from North 
and South of. Worcester, Mass., and the -principal towns in 
Canada, Toronto, and East, Thomas H. Coffee, with head- . 
quarters—New York store; Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 
the larger towns in Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Detroit, Mich., Ben. K. Pugh, with headquarters—New York 
store; Central North West, North of a line South of Omaha, 
East of Peoria, Ft. Wayne, North to Grand Rapids, including 
the larger towns, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota, W. J. Hauser, with head- 
uarters in Chicago; South Central West, South of a line from 
enver, Col., East to St. Joseph, Mo., to Terre Haute, Ind., 
South West to Galveston, West to El Paso, North West to 
Denver, including the principal towns in Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisi and Missouri, including St. 
Louis, T. C. De Loach, with headquarters in Kansas City; 
the extreme West, including the principal towns in the Pacific 
Coast States, California, Oregon, Washingon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana—J. H. Dickey, with headquarters in Los An eles; the 
larger towns in the South—Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
except Louisville, Tennessee, New Orleans, Georgia, Florida, 
and the Carolinas—Thos. F. Sheehy, with headquarters in 
New York store; Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark—Lester 
Jarret, with headquarters—New York store; smaller accounts 
in New York City, Brooklyn and Newark, Fred Timke, Mar- 
tin Baunach; Mr. Timke the smaller suburban towns con- 
tiguous to New York, and the principal towns in N. J.; Mr. 
Baunach, Long Island accounts; the W. H. Teele Co., Boston 
and New England territory, East of line from North and 
South of Worcester, Mass. S. M. Hauser, sales manager, 
contemplates visiting a few of the larger towns in the Middle 
West twice a year. 
I . an, 215 4th Av., New 
York City; Wm. C. Davis, New York City; J. Freedland, 
Brooklyn, N. LY.; Bernard Davis, 4413 27 Frankford Av., 
Frankford, Phila.; Edmund L. Battersby, Phila.; F. Walter 
Car enter, Frankford, Phila.; E. L. Burwell, 30 Lathrop St., 
Madison, Wis.; Henry T. Grevatt, 207 Essex St., Boston: 
. S. _Fenton, St. Louis, Mo.: E. N. Phillips, City Point, 
Virginia; C» J. Hilgers, San Francisco, Cal.; Al. Schrager, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; A. B. Caya, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada; 
(furniture trade) A. MacPherson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
(departmental and retail trade) Manuel Escoto, Habana, Cuba. 


LEE, ARTHUR H. & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chi- 


cago; Harold M. Bailey, Middle West; William C. Smith, 
South and West; Peter C. Apel, New England; Wm. ietes 
and John Fast, New York City 


LEE, BEHRENS & CO.—Harry Ratcliffe, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


West Va., and Delaware; George F. King, Chicago, Michigan, 
Northwest and_ Pacific Coast; Walter " Wilde” East, a 
cities Middle West, and South; John P. Ritter, New York City. 


LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 


Loughlin, Middle West; J. F. Martin, New York State and 
eee: J. T. Glacken, New York City; G. B. Weppler, 
orthwest. 


LeFORT, ROBERT & CO., INC.—Chicago and Middle West, 


Adler and A. Claremont; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti-’ 
more and Washington, Wm. R. Fleming; New England, Walter 
bw Fema fi New York City, Henry Siceffel: San Francisco, 

. Panzer. 


LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., H. B.—Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, Washington, Richmond and vicinity, James R. Connor; 
New York State, west of Syracuse up to and including De- 
troit and Far Middle West, Richard I. Brown; Boston, New 
England States and New York State east of Rochester, E. E. 
Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Chicago and Middle West 
and North West, McBride & Schmidt, 1614 Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago; entire Pacific Coast, Charles S. Darling, 251 Post 
St., San Francisco; New York City, furniture manufacturers, 
department stores and interior decorators south of 59th St., 
H. B. Lehman and James R. Connor; New York City, trade 
north of 59th St. and Brooklyn, C. E. Haskell; New York 
City, general, Jack Harris. 


LEVEY, THE RALPH M. CO.—I. C. Perlin and Charles Mon- 


teverdo Delgado. 


LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Harold S. Johnson, New York Office 


and Boston, qe representative; Frank E. Johnson, Greater 
New York; Harry E. Dyott, Baltimore, Washington, South, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio; George V. Nichols, 
San Francisco and West from Denver; Stanley E. Jenkins, 
Chicago and the Middle West; Paul C. Seeback, New York 
City and New England; S. W. Butler, Philadelphia. 


LLOYD, W. H. S. CO.—New England, Llewellyn isons: 


easterly and pemety Nee York and Pennsylvania, E. i 

Mullin; Middle est, east of Toledo, and all of the 
South, east of the Mississippi, George S. Bell; all territory 
contiguous to Chicago will be covered by W. H. S. Lloyd 
Co., Inc.; Chicago, Far West and Southwest, Edward J. 
Dunn; New Jersey, William L. Rowe. 


LOVEMAN BROS.—Max O. Mayer, Michigan, Misses. 


Wisconsin; O. A. Broomfield, Southern tates; 

Squires, New York City and vicinity; Lewis Loveman, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, Maryland; Emile 
M. Loveman, Connecticut. Massachusetts, Rhode Island; 
Richard V. Loveman, New York, Pennsylvania; Arthur Lacks, 
New York City and Vicinity. 


MAGNER, MORRIS A. & CO.—M. Rydell, Detroit, Chicago 


and Middle West; William Packer, Cleveland. New England 
and New York State; Alexander N. Magner, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


MAIBRUNN COMPANY, INC.—Myron Maibrunn, New York 


Showroom; Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East; 
George Levy, South and West; Herbert Elson, New York City. 


MANSURE, E. L. Co.—Chicago Office. C. E. Shults, director of 


sales; F. J. Robin, O. C. Winnegge, W. H. Neff, W. H. Moe, 
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k. M. Boying.on, B. F. Oberndorf, A. Unholz, M. J. Jung, 
D. E. Krueger, &. A. Frederick, H. D. row ar H. Duncan; 
New York Office, J. L.. Swope, j. 8. Carroil, 'H. Vaa “ile; 
Philadelphia -— A. Holloway, H. Ww. "Sil; Western 
territory, H. Pierce, Los Angeles; Northwestern. territory, 
Glen Dorres, oh wer Oregon. 

MARION MFG. CO.—H. Herzfeld, 33 Union Square, New York; 
Burghardt & Co., 101 So. Wells St., ae er gage ley 
Sales Co., 746 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward Baer, Columbia Theatre Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

MASSACHUSETTS gy tera PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, 
Ww. Melcher, A. B. Rie vind headquarters, Boston. 

McMAHON & CREMINS INC — Thos rf cMahon, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ne ag gg P. D. Cremins, 
New York City, New York State; S. E. Peck, Middle West and 
East; George Gill, New England and Pennsylvania; Ce 
Smith, Pacific Coast; W. H. Compton, Chicago, North and 
ge ene West; H. F. Shortell, Greater New York and Long 
sland. 

MEYER, H. F., INC.—C. F. ade, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago; 
W. W. Hills, 660 Mission San Francisco; W. . Hills, 
5736 Victoria Ave.,; Los y Broa Thon E. E. Roebling, 420 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 

MILLER ‘BROTHERS—Greater New York City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh, B. J. Miller and J. L. Miller; _ 
cago, St. Louis, and jobbers, A. B. Miller; New Jerse 
vicinity, Max Sicherman; New York State, New Ram. Gp = 
Pennsylvania, W. L. Borstleman; Baltimore, Washington and 
vicinity, W. A. Black; Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa and 
Nebraska, tog 2 D. Scott; Kansas City and West, including 
a Coast, A, P. Ward; South and Southwest, Frank A. 


Gat 
MILLS & GIBB CORP.—W. B. Fitch, New En 


land; V. J. 
Connors, age: gy W. Virginia, Baltimore, ashington ; 
t ae Strain, O io, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago; J. L.. Dia- 


mond, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois; F. W. 
Meyer, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Col- 
orado; H. T. Murphy, Southern States; C. Jackson, New 
York State and Canada; G. H. Hertell, Ohio, Indiana, Wis- 
consin; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan Blidg., San Francisco; G. 
S. Francis, F. J. Conway, F. B. Stuart, T. Gombossy, New 
York City, Brooklyn, New Jersey. 

MONTAGUE & COMPANY INC.—G. R. Stirling, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New Engl land; W. Battenfeld, 
New York Office and part of East; Peter ‘}. Scherer, Southern 
States; Charles M. Morse, New York State and Middle West; 
Jules L. Soeffker, Chicago, St. Louis and Northwest; R. I. 
Deakins, Pacific Coast; Richard H. Rabbitt, Pennsylvania; 
Edson A. Benguerel, Metropolitan District; R. T Montague, 
New York Office 

MORRELL MILLS, INC.—Grant J. Kunze and John Ryan, New 
York City, New York State, New England States; E. B. 
Morrel, Pittsburgh, Ohio, Phila., Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Washington. West Virginia, Virginia, and South. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS.—M. J. Siegel, Middle West, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington; Leon Gordon, New Yorx 
City; Charles Rubman, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana; Benj. Beer, New York City and Long Island; 
J. Mintzer. New York -and New Jersey; Philip Goodman, 
Metropolitan. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, 
George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank 
Hoffman, Robt. 7 Kahle, A. P. Wycoff. Victor Echausse. 

MUTUAL THREAD CO.—Iohn A. Griffith & Co.. 404 W. 


Baltimore St., Baltimore; I. Roseman, 307 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago; Nathan Katz, 123% Locust St.. San Antonio, 
Teras; F. C. Argeltinger, 1782 ga St., San Francisco; Fer- 


nandex & Perez. San Juan, P. 

NAHON COMPANY—George Lifton. Eastern and Western; 
D. J. Getter, and Max Danziger, pacers district. 

NATHAN & COHEN, INC.—Geo. Ilen, 521 Central Bldg.. 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Henry Pehideen 938 Syndicate Trust 
Bidg., St. Louis; j. C. Cressy, 226 W. Adams St., Chicago; 
Kemper & Kemper, 513 Massachusetts pide. Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kemper & Kemper, 203 Saxton Bldg., St. Joseph, Mo.: 
Otto Kemper. 5 Hopkins Place. Baltimore; W. S. Mack, 110 
E. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio; C. F. Bauer. 10 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Earl Behrens, 1272 W. 6th St., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest: Seymour Meyer, Metropolitan district and Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; Adolph 
Neumaier, New York State, Pennsylvania and large cities in 
the Middle West; W. H. Blake. Pacific on F se eee Ms ag 
berg, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and ay kay 
Benson, St. Louis and surrounding territory; ae 


South; Fred G. Evarts, Denver. Far Northwest and Okla- 
homa; Robert L. Levy, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. 

NEWMAN. J. H.—H. R. Smith, Baltimore, Washington and 


South; M. L. Monash, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan ; SS Pashlev. Chicago and Middle West; Philip 
Kelly, Denver West: William E. Nixon & Co.. Canada. 
NEWMAN-LEVOR CORP.—H. R. Smith, Baltimore. Wash- 
ington and South; M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
svlvania. Ohio. Michigan; S. <. Pashlev, Chicago and Middle 
pdr ree Kelly, Denver West; William E. Nixon & Co., 


Can 
NEW *ANGLAND ed aye ~ —James Munro. 105 E. 17th 
= New York; J. L. Cobb. Home Office. Fitchburg, Mass.; 
i. Belcher, ‘444 Market St., San Francisco; E. Nixon, 
a Beattv Av., Toronto. Canada; Norman S. McLeod, 1640 
Eastern Parkwav. Louisville. Ky. 
NICOLS. GFORGE & CO.—New York Office, Thos. F. Bennett, 
Chas. M. Weimer, John Goller, John C. Black; Chicago Office, 


1322 Republic ‘Bldg., E..F. Wilson; San Francisco Office, 833 
Market 5t., L. «. Whitenill; Boston Office, 99 Chauncy St., 
z. Kirkpatrick; Auanta, Georgia, ohn j. Ellis, 

OEHRLE BROS. CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. | Windle, H. R. 
Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon De Witt, Wm. B. Geiger, Juies C. 
Herbott, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger New York Office, Hart- 
ford Bldg. New England States; m, Windle, Pennsyl- 
vania, io and Southern States; W. A. Noyes, eR 
Office, 1122 Republic Bidg., Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Fg ety New Jersey, New 
York State and Canada; Geo. F. Wright, Lankershim Ho.ei, 
Los pagrine, Eye Coast States. 


ORINOKA LLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunning- 
ham, * Benner F nny H. Kemp, George Becker, 
+ ac ned Gray, Frank j. orr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. 


ORSENIGO co. eg .—Eugene J, Complan, West; J. Dun- 


leavy, East; Poulson, New York City; Elias cua. 
Showroom, F, M. Dickinson, Showroom; W. E. Dobson, Show- 
room; M. Fuss, Showroom 

he ig oe »* EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 

Beck, Paul V. Jester, Herman Schultze. 

PATCHING. wel F. & CO.—Samuel Adler, Room 707 Kes- 
ner Bldg., ane Ons S. Darling, 251 Post St., San 
Francisco; Seavey, 420 Bo ee St., Boston; Frank 
c, Scherf, 713 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia; Frank N. Mason, 
New York City and locality; Robert | Naylor, er West; 
saa PF cage dor New York State; tdwin Carbine, I. Keck, 

PATENT CEREALS CO... ogee New England ter- 
ritory; A. a Tasker, New York Office and Metropolitan dis- 
trict; J. H. Daykin, Southern Gulf States and Far West; 
George Green, orthwest territory; C. L. Tarbox, Southwest 
Sern Pack H. Andrews, New York and Pennsylvania; J. W 

Pacitic Coast tee 

PAYN 7 & CO.—Sam Ball aniel Cahill, and Francis Dubbs, 

Dayton, O. 


PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
St., Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, oshen, Ind., Mid- 
dle West; Suhling, 105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and West; R. C. Leeson, Los Angeles, 


Pacific Coas 

PERSIAN RUG PARCT ACTORS Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, Charles § ee San 
Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Jose 
meyer, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave., New York; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont St., Boston; also New England; Walter 

Douglas and A. L. Porch, 660 Mission St., San Francisco, 
California and Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh. Baltimore. Washington and Bidg.. C cities in 
Ohio; Hilbert & wg a 1619 Republic Chicago ei 


h A. Blanke- 


Middle West; John D falentine, ew Office; A 
Raine, Ohio; George E. Krick, ee tig “eriars | Walter 
Doell, Pennsylvania; Max B. Hilbert, Chicago, Canada and 


New York State. 

PLANT. HENRY W. & CO., INC.—W. R. Lyons, New York 
City and New England; Leon Loeb. New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; Max O. Mayer, Middle West; J. S. Cohen, 


Southern States: J. R. Sver, anada. 
POWDRELL & ALEXAND INC. —J. §. Alexander, . Pitts- 
burgh. Cleveland, Detroit, “a .» Scripture. Phil- 


adelphia, Baltimore, Weakington 
ada; C. Lockwood, New York z..° 8. 
South and the Pacific Coast: F. A. Baird, Middle West; E. 
V. Pollard. Chicago as Middle West; Wilson, Boston 
and New Eneland: H. M. Burgin, ie States and Penn- 
sylvania; J. W. Powirell, Boston, 

PROCTOR & COMPANY, INC.—R. D. Williams. 

ar R. i. & R. CO.—Robert ceiete, Robert Ritchie, 
r., Otto Jacobs, 101 S, Wee oS Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 

nion Square, Ree York bag ‘Lavis Haas, 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, 718 ee Bidg., 64 
Wellington St. est, Toronto; Levenson evenson, 334 
Peet nie. Los Angeles, Cal. 
ROGER H., INC.—Middle Western Stange and part of 
New Yorke M. J. McCarty; New York City and North 
Atlantic States, E. L. Schnell; Baltimore. Washington, Penn- 
sylvania and part of New York State. Harold ondschein; 
South and Pacific Coast, Sidney I. Rogers; Home Decora- 
tions Dept., Middle Western States, Pennsylvania and New 
York State, Matthew Magnus; from Denver West and Pacific 
Coast. G. M. Walker. 

ROSENTHAL. FINDLAY & McDONALD. INC.—W. J. 
McDonald, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit. Chicago, 
St. Louis: W. E. Rosenthal, Norman ge E. E. Unland, 
Milo L. Voight, Greater New York; J. E. McCormick, Denver 
to the Coast; John Moench, part of Chicago, St. Louis, east 
of Denver, and the Northwest; F. A. Winterson, New Eng- 
land. Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania excepting Pitts- 
burgh. Baltimore, Washington; A Millet. Middle West. 
including  aoeerggagal and Grand Rapids; J. M. Wright, all 
Southern Sta 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—J. F. Murphy, New England 
States; Geo. H. De Luna, Middle Western States: T. S. 
Johnson & Co., Chicago, Indiana. Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Iowa: O. C. Lucas, Illinois; H. C. 


ay Yor State and Can- 
ity wis, the 


Minnesota, 
Hering, South- 


ern States: T. P. Coyle, California and Coast: Harold Barker, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma. and Arkansas; . R. Moore. New 
York State: mere O. Gordon, Boston; Montie M. Gordon, 


Sales Manage 
ROYLE, GEORGF & CO.—Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, New York State, Pennsylvania. and Marvland; 
. DeLuna, New Vork Citv. New England, _— West; 
Wm. P. Foley, New York City, New England; S. T. Phillips. 
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Chicago and Southwest; Walter Zust, Chicago and North- 
west; R. C. Hassad, icago, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana; 
H. C.. Hering, South; Philip Kelly, Pacific Coast. 
RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; William 5S. 
Cashel, Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and W. Virginia; 
Jos. L. Neal, New York State; Warren C. Howe, Ohio and 
Middle West; Geo. T. Wood, Virginia and North Carolina; 
A. F. McEwen, Jr., St. Louis; Roloff-Mantner Co., Chicago; 
Wesley J. Claiborn, New York and New Jersey. 


SAUBIAC, B. & SON—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., Boston; 
Chas. S, Darling, 251 Post St., San Francisco. 
SCHNEIDER’S, PETER, SONS & CO., INC.—New England 
States, office 420 Boylston S., Boston, in charge of E. E. 
Roebling, assisted by A. A. Roebling and W. V. Wightman; 
West and Middle West, office at 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chi- 
cago, in charge of Norman T. Hans, assisted by F. W. ‘Hans, 
Geo, H. Hans, W. D. Barnitz, Noel McQueen, and Valen- 
tine Batterman; Pacific Coast, office at 251 Post St., San 
Francisco, Charles S. Darling, Irma Schrag, Jas. Mill; Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and vicinity, office at. 1420 So. Penn Square, 
James V. Reagan, assisted by Nelson A. Peters; South and 
Southwest, Raymer B. Higgins; New Yark, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, Philip A. Gettler; New York 
City and Metropolitan district, Joseph R. Tracy; New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, James A. McFarland; New York City, 
J. Henry Britenbruch, ‘Arthur Buehler and Henry Miller; New 
York and Brooklyn, F. T. Lowden, Jos. mpe, and Stewart 
Kingsley; Westchester County, Charles Schoen. 


SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, J. Roth, 
J. Farrer, Ph. Gustin, Frank Buris, and H. Kauff. 


SHOEMAKER, P MES M. ©. INC.—H. H. Hammond Co., 
67 Chauncy St., Boston; E. Matheis, 1508 Heyworth 

Bldg., Chicago; Davis & Woitliese Furniture Exchange 

Bldg., San Francisco; Davis & Williams, Terminal Sales Bldg., 

oo raha. Wash.; Davis & Williams, 508 Charles Bldg., Denver, 

Colo. 

SILVERSTEIN BROS.—Harry J. Silverstein, Albert Silverstein, 
Ira Silverstein. 


SMITH, W. T., & SON, INC.—J. E. Reinert, c/o W. T. Smith 
& Son, Inc., Phila.; H. F. Block, c/o W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., 
Arthur Flatau, 1190 Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga.; Harry 
Hunter, 709 Textile Bldg., 99 Chauncy St., Boston; Malcolm 
Bornstein, 408 Frederick Bldg., 2063 E. 4th St., Cleveland; 
G. W. Helman, c/o W. T. Smith & Son, eft 1533 Republic 
Bldg., Chicago; Werner W. Schulze, c/o W. T. Smith & Son, 
Inc., 1533 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Harold Barker, c/o 
Majestic Hotel, St. Louis; Wm. J. Nichols, c/o W. T. Smith 
& Son, Inc., Victoria on New York; H. R. Moore, c/o 
W. T. Smith & Son, Inc ictoria Bldg.. New York; Wm. 8 
Greene, 2342 Buckingham’ R d., Los Angeles; E. L. Jones, 365 
Hemlock St., Portland, Oregon. 


SOY KEE & CO.—James A. McCann, East; Gregory F. Walsh, 
South; Fred J. Fagan, Middle West; A. J. Palmer, Jr., West. 


STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest. John 
Moench; New York State and Middle West, M. L. Monash; 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Victor 
Krusi; Boston and House, J. A. Mosle. 
STANDARD TEXTILE PRODU#TS CO.—P. D. Carey, Room 
1200, 6 No. Michigan Ave?! icago; Kenneth Welch, 5953 
Kingsbury, St. Louis; J. W. Gotwals, 810 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
Angeles; H. Cooper, Room 1200, 6 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.—E. A. Berger, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa; G. H. Burnham, Kansas -City, Omaha, ‘Denver, 
and the West. including Pacific Coast States; A. L. Gold, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Va.; A. A. Hitchcock, Southern 
States; A. C. Jacobs, New York State; James Kelley, Northern 
New York, “Vermont and New Hampshire; James McCabe, 
New York ‘City and vicinity; J. J. Mooney, Michigan. Indiana, 
Ohio and West Va.; L. E. Netter, Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
C. L. Slocum, New England States. Delaware, Maryland, 
Phila. and Washington; Olney Van Deusen, Southern New 
York State and New Jersey. 


STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mgr. N. Y. one. 

222 Fourth Ave., New York and Boston; Thes. F. J. Tynan, 
Metropolitan District and Brooklyn; Thos. J. O’Connor, Miaaie 
West territory; Andrew M. Langwill, Mer. Chicago office, 
1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Northwest; Frank M. 
Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest territory, out of 
Chicago; Willard. D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York State. and New England; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific Coast 
territory; Tohn H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the Southern 
territory; Harold Davies. Phila., part of Pennsylvania and 
New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York assistant. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—J. H. Hill, manager of Eastern 
Office, 634. Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I.; Hampton Smith, 
menngae of Southern Plant and Office. E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.; F. A. Decker, salesman, Southern territory, Green- 
ville, S. €.: H. H. Wood, service man, Southern territory, 
Greenville, S. C.; C. C. Cozzens. salesman, Phila. Office; John 
W. Gleeson, salesman, Phila. Office. 

STEWART, G. S. CO.—F. S. Fisher, Western Ohio: F. P. 
Ford. Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania: Pat Willard, 
Michigan, Canada and Western New York; Thos. E. Cogan 
and J. J. Crowley, New England; F. J. Rosendale, Baltimore 
and Wachington, C.: C. V. Smith. Southern Ohio .and 
West Virginia; T. E. Flostroy. New. York City; Wm. A 
Campbell, Minnesota; Max Morris. Chicago; Dave Lockart, 
Indiana; C. H. Deane, Iowa and Nebraska. 
STOMPS-BURKHARDT CO.—Joseph Aron, 469 Seventh Av., 
New York City; R. W. Burkhardt. 32 So. Wabash Av.. 


THORP, J. H. & CO., 


UNITED TRIMMING CO.—Thomas 


WEBSTER FURNITURE CO., 


"Watson; Canadian so BA 


Room 1107, Chicago; Nat Dickey, Box. 59, Williamsport, ans 
R. F. Gondert, Rex Arms Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

A. Kammerer, 515 Franklin Terrace, Baltimore, Md. ; "EV 
Kelley, 3918 "Commonwealth Av. ag eae a Fred. G. 
Lange, 1409 Greenup Street, et te ¥3 Wm. L. Simons, 
34 St. James Place Buffalo, N a onald Speer, 1484 
Michigan Ave., C Columbus, bie Speer, 1474 Neil 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio; Huward Ww. Tevlon 315 W. Ostrander 
Ave., Syracuse, N. 


oir. CLINE CURTAIN CO.—James Strain, Pacific Coast; 


Gordon, Chicago; mis, Pennsylvania and New 
Fork: F. B. Dempsey, New England. 


STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Seriven, New England 


rt of New York State and Canada, East; William H. 

right, — - and ,vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and the South Naeher, part of New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio’ and co South; C. E. Conover, Chicago and 
ad of the Middle West; T. A. Newman, Greater New York, 
altimore and Washington; C. F. Lewis, Middle West; Pierre 
Campbell. New England and territory in the Middle West; 
J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, Mgr. Philadelphia 


office, Baltimore and Washington; Charles Loftus, assistant, 
Philadelphia and vicinity; S. J. Wyman, Mer. Chicago office; 
C. F. Kurz, assistant, Chicago and vicinity; Chas. A. McMa- 
nus, Mgr. Boston office, New England; Victor F. Locke, as- 
sistant; George D. Garrett, large cities in the Middle. West; 
D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle West; Paul Hanrath, 
Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, and West Vir - pasek Laugh- 
ton Mather, Southern Tennessee; Frank A: O’Connell, oe. 
San Francisco office, Pacific Coast territory; Mrs. C. F. 
Roesch, Mgr. Los Angeles office; Alvin P. Alton, Frank 
Caulfield, John Lord, N. Y. decorative trades; Myron Dixon, 
department store trade; Geo. Koester,, New York, Brooklyn, 
and suburban; Michael Redling, New York and suburban. 


SULTAN, WILLIAM & CO.—William Sultan, Edward Levine, 


Harry Cohen, J. F. Kagan, Bennet & Gerken, Elmer J. 
Klein, and A. L. Holmes. 


TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—H. D. Baker and W. D. Baker, West- 


ern _ York, Cleveland, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich. ; } 2 "Hartley, all of Ohio with the exception of 
sa Eg ‘and Toledo, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee; F. 
Schaus, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North and South Carolina; 

: Gohting, Michigan; F. H. Salisbury, Buffalo district; 
C. P. Mackey, Eastern New York, Vermont and Connecticut; 
J. M. Van Amburgh, Central New York; Cliggitt Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles, taking care of the Pacific Coast. 


INC.—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Veckley, D. C. Brewster, R. F. Bradley; Philadelphia (South 
and Southwest) H. S. Jennings, Albert Benner. H. G. Wolf, 
Hy A. a Joe Groce; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, A. P. 
Will, Harry R. Secor, Robert Barnitz; Pacific Coast Territory, 
S. avis, Chester M. Vallette; Ohio and Detroit, Harry , 
Wallace; New York Headquarters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. 
Beale, S. J. Oliver, Albert G. Wethernow, Geo. A. Bomann, Jr., 
1: D. McNeil; New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, 

F. S. Gilbert, Jos. Fa Nagro, Leonard Chastel. Albert Jeffcoat, 
Leslie J. Dent, Clifford Clark, James E. Howlett, Carl Weren. 


Atchison, Geo. H. 


Hughes, Samuel E. Friedrich, Herman Kastner, Lou Levinson. 


WEBORG BROS. SPRING BED CO.—Geo. Kofoed, New York 


and Pennsylvania; Edward. Johnson, Ohio; Oscar Johnson, 
wee ae and Pennsylvania; M. E. Towne, Pennsylvania 
an io. 


INC.—S. S. Simonds, 105 
W. 40th St., Room 1209, New York City; J. E. Simonds, 
1 W. 34th St., New_York; Paul Jones, c/o Widdicomb Furn. 
Co.. Dewey Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. E. Golden, 153 
Wellington Ave.,. Rochester, N. Y.; j. G. Griswold, c/o 
wae Furn. Co., Dewey Ave.. Grand Rapids, Mich.; 

. Stisser, Cortland, N. ; Cleveland Company, 614 
MD Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. Parker, 14 
Arlington Road, Woburn, Mass.; J. F. Anlouf, 3233 W. Fulton 
St., Chicago; Wm. Turnbull, Lock Drawer 1433, Butte, 
Montana. 


WIDDICOMB, JOHN CO.—Elton W. Daniels; Leo. F. Troy; 


Geo. W. Calder; Sanford C. Briggs; N. E. Balatow; C. 
Block; E, H. Williams. 


WILLICH-FRANK STUDIOS—Hermann Hartmann. 
WITCOMBE-McGEACHIN & CO.—Ferd. Boos, C. A. Brinck- 


erhoff, C. L. Clegg, D. T. Duncan, M. J. Feeley, H. R. Hor- 
ton, Donald C. McGeachin, C. E. Parsons, S. R. Pinkerton, 
L. R. Safford, C. .Lawrence ~~. R. C. Snowday, R. P. 
Teander, W. C. Waibel, W. Wall, A. R. Walter, James 
Wm. B. Batten; Chicago 
office, Room 1111 Heyworth Bldg ., cor. Wabash Ave. and 
Madison St., James Watson, Per =| by R. P. Teander. 


WOLL, F. P. & CO.—New York Office, W. H. Bishop, Mer., 


Hotei Breslin, Broadway and 29th St.; }s B 
King, Mer., 33 Hawkins St.; Chicago Office. Chas. W. Snell, 
Mer., 937 W. 47th St., Union Stock Yards; San Francisco 
Office, Geo H. Doxrud, Megr., 531 Howard St.; St. Louis 
Office, Carrington Cabell, 1602 Arcade Bldg.; Baltimore Office. 
W. C. Brown, 206 E. 34th St.; Los Angeles Office; The Wilmat 
Co.. 824 Union League Bldg. 


Boston Office, J 


ZENITH MILLS, INC.—J. L. Young, Central West; H_ D. 


Reis, the South ‘and Pennsylvania ; Hedges, New Yo-k 
City and. Metropolitan territory, New England and New York 
State; Lewis A. Beck, Chicaro, Middle and Northwestern 


States; James A. Strain, Far West and Pacific Coast States. 
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THe DerryvALE LINEN Co. has opened an 
additional uptown New York showroom at 12 
West 40th Street. 

WitcoMBE-McGEACHIN Co. have recently 
opened a Chicago office in the Heyworth Bldg. 
James Watson is in charge. 

Tue Siena Art Co.,.INc., New York, has 
adopted intensive factory methods, with the result 
that they have been enabled to materially reduce 
prices on a number of mirrors in their Fall line. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Samuel 
Rich Co., New York, that their Fall line of 
drapery fabrics is now ready for the inspection 
of the trade. A featured number is the Geraldine 
crinkle cloth for bedspreads and drapes. 

Rosert Le Fort.& Co., of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce that they have appointed A. Panzer as 
their Coast representative, with an office at 180 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Mr. 
Panzer will cover the Coast, coming east to 
Denver. 

Joun A. SrepenTop, New York, announces 
that due to greatly increased business, a show- 
room has been opened at 178 East 85th Street, 
under the name of Supreme Shops. Mr. Sieden- 
top specializes in upholstery and drapery work 
for the trade only and the showrooms will permit 
decorators and their clients to make their selec- 
tions in an appropriate environment. . The work- 
rooms and offices remain at 164 East 86th Street. 


OBITUARY 





GEORGE ENGLISH 


é ae death of George English and his wife was 
a great shock to his friends in the rug trade. 
Deceased was seventy years old. For ten years 
he had been with Joseph Wittmann and before 
that with Fritz & LaRue. He acquired a wide 
reputation as an expert, and his sad death was 
much deplored. 
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SALESMAN WANTED—To represent lace curtain 
mill in Greater New York; jobbers and manufactur- 
ers only. Commission basis. No objection to side line. 


State age and experience. Address “Represent,” care 
The Upholsterer. 








Fact AND COMMENT: 
An Evil to be Remedied, 81; Phenomenal 
Growth of Art Interest in America, 82; Sta- 
tus of the Design Registration Bill, 82. 

Paces IN-BrowN DUOTONE: 
Hall in the Long Island Home of Charles E. 
Pettinos, 89; Hallway Given Character by the 
Use of a Small Pattern Wallpaper, 90; A Sit- 
ting-Room in the British Empire Exposition, 
99; A Library in the British Empire Exposi- 
tion, 100; A Series of Modern Bed-spreads, 
No. 13, 109; A Circular Breakfast Room in 
the Pompeiian Spirit, 110; Period Wallpaper 
Harmonizing with French-Chinese Decorative 
Influences, 119; A Modern Dining-room in 
the Georgian Spirit, 120. 


Some Modern French Boudoir Furniture........ 83 
The Buyer and His Problems................... 85 
Questions the Customers Ask................+4: 87 
vhats the Matter With Business?.............. 91 
With the Buyers and Sellers.................... 93 
Furniture and Furniture Woods................ 97 
The British Empire Exposition................. 101 
The Decorative Influence of Moving Pictures.... 104 
Metal Thread Fabrics de Luxe.................. 106 
Apropos of the Public Taste.................... 108 
The Story of Floor Coverings.................. 111 
Architects’ and Decorators’ Sample Library...... 115 
An Iniquitous Tax Removed.................... 121 
Salesmen and Selling Agents................... 123 
OBITUARY : 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED for guaranteed line 
sunfast lightweight draperies, commission basis, me- 
dium sized towns in the North and Middle-West;. also 
for the Pacific Coast and the South. Give references 
and record. Hadley Silk Mills, 5 West 37th St., New 
York City. 
WANTED—SALESMAN, with executive ability, ex- 
perienced in handling furniture, rugs and decorative 
work. A wonderful opportunity for a man with energy, 
initiative and perseverance. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to H. B. Watson, Paine Furniture Co., 81 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
LOS ANGELES SELLING AGENTS, covering Coast, 
well organized staff, are open for good lines in up- 
holstery, lamp shades, and decorative materials. Ad- 
dress “Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE for 
mil], well introduced, making sunfast draperies and 
damask, for large department store trade in New York 
City. Also one for New York State and New England. 
Must be well acquainted with the buyers and know the 
line. Address “Confidential,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for New Engiand States, to’ 


carry a high-class line of real upholstered furniture. 
Man now carrying high-class bedroom or dining-room 
line preferred. Liberal commission. Factory in New' 
York City. We have the price and quality. Wonderful 
opportunity. Experience in selling upholstered furniture 
not necessary if you have the following. Address 
“Following,” care The Upholsterer, 
FOREWOMAN for drapery workroom in high class 
shop in Middle West, one having good experience in 
cutting. Address “Forewoman,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, age 30, with ten years’ sales experience, 
the past five years with an upholstery and rug manu- 
facturing company, seeks connection with reliable con- 
cern, representing them in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio. Address “Delaware,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED — COMMISSION BASIS: 
Out of town, also New York City. To handle as side 
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line framed mirrors; preferably those selling furniture 
and department store trade at present. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address “Framed: Mirrors,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
DESIGNER AND DECORATOR—Many years’ ex- 
perience with high class decorative concerns in Mid- 
dle West. Wishes to make change in near future. 
Best of reference. Address “Decorative Designer,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED to. cover 
the Southern States, with a line of silk tapestry 
scarfs, table covers, draperies, portieres and light 
weight drapery materials, to be carried as a side line. 
Experienced man wanted to represent us from Denver 
West. Derk Mfg. Co., Unity and Leiper Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 
SALESMEN WANTED—EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY; to cover the Southern States and Middle 
West with line of well known light weight drapery fab- 
rics to carry as a side line. Territory well established. 
Address “Well Established,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—tThe services of a contract 
decorator, salesman and estimator, together with 
those of his wife, an experienced workroom forelady, 
are available for an-enterprising firm in the West or 
Middle West, where a dry climate prevails. Address 
“Desirable Combination,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERT DESIGNER of period furniture, high class 
interiors, perspective and color artist, associated for 
many years with leading furniture and interior furnish- 
ing concerns, is open for engagement. Address “Interior 
Architect,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN of standing in the trade, to 
represent us in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
either exclustvely or in combination with a non-com- 
petitive line. New England and South also open. W. 
B. Quaintance, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, having large follow- 
ing, desires to represent mill making curtains or 
drapery materials in New York, Pennsylvania and New 
England States. Address “N. E. A.,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Out of town salesman to 
carry line of drapery and lamp shade gtrimmings as 
side line. Address “D. L. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, age 33, university graduate, with eight 
years’ experience, desires a position as manager of 
interior decorating and contract departments of large 
store, Experienced buyer of draperies, furniture, and 
floor coverings, at present employed in a similar ca- 
pacity. Best of references. Address “M. M.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER-SALESMAN—desires to make new con- 
nections; is decorative artist of ability, with complete 
knowledge of all branches of decorative art, and also 
good business man. Address “Decorative Artist,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN to represent New York 
drapery house, to travel Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Must have had experience in drapery line. Reply giving 
full particulars. Exceptional opportunity for ambitious 
young man. Address “Minnesota,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST FURNITURE and decorating 
house handling large contracts, wants competent 
manager for carpet and drapery departments. Only one 
who knows his business thoroughly and can buy for 
both departments need apply. Address J. E. Geary, 42 
Shore View Avenue, San Francisco. 
IF YOU KNOW HOW to get up a line of made-up 
curtains, spreads, etc. of the wanted styles, and can 
establish and superintend a manufacturing department 
of this kind, we have what we believe to be a most 
desirable proposition for you. We manufacture yard 
goods for these purposes, and are desirous of receiving 
confidential correspondence from a Protestant experi- 
enced in this line of work. Address “Styles,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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DECORATIVE SALESMAN wanted for well estab- 
lished firm in San Francisco; a fine opportunity for 
an ambitious, energetic young man who is familiar. with 
furniture, draperies, rugs, etc., and can estimate and 
handle details of sales. Opportunity for advancement 
and interest in the business for right party. Address 
“San Francisco,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENTS—With an established sample room 
and representation for the State of New York, desire 
to represent manufacturers of velour and mohair. Ad- 
dress “Sample Room,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE FIRM 
desires to represent manufacturers of velour and 
mohair. Willing to.arrange to carrv outstanding ac- 
counts, and make financial arrangement with the manu- 
facturer, Address “Financial,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—South, Middle West, and 
Pacific Coast, to carry a side line of drapery trim- 
mings, commission basis; resident men preferred. Ad- 
dress “T. T. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MANAGER of rug department, with ex- 
ecutive ability, experienced in buying and selling at 
retail, rugs, draperies and floor coverings. A wonderful 
opportunity for a man with energy and initiative. Ad- 
dress J. M. Willson & Sons, Sharon, Pa. 
WANTED—EXPERT DRAPERY CUTTER and fore- 
man. Town 50,000, southeastern part of United 
States. Address “P-G Co.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Possessing initiative, tact, personality, 
known to every upholstering manufacturer in this 
country, desires immediate connection with a concern of 
repute. Twenty years’ experience, the highest of ref- 
erences. Address “Initiative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with large acquaintance, would like mill 
line draperies, upholstery or curtains, New York State 
territory. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN, capable and energetic, good 
personality, to sell on commission basis for long es- 
tablished manufacturers of rugs and drapery goods, in 
States of Michigan, Indiana, South Dakota and Iowa. 
Prefer a man who has traveled this territory and is a 
resident of Chicago. Address “N. N.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
VELOUR AND DAMASK AGENCY wanted; strong 
line; part territory considered. Address “Velour and 
Damask,” care The Upholsterer. 
JOBBERS OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, drapery 
fabrics and manufacturers of fine lace curtains cater- 
ing to the better decorative trade, have an opening for 
a high class salesman to cover the Middle and North- 
west, making headquarters in Chicago in our own 
established office. State full particulars, experience, etc. 
Confidential. Address “Northwest,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WANTED—FOR NEW ENGLAND and New York 
State, salesmam to represent first class lace curtain 
concern. Splendid opportunity for young man with ex- 
perience in this territory.. Address “P. S.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST REPRESENTA- 
TIVES wanf*lines of velours, mohairs and coverings 
for furniture manufacturers; active, responsible and 
well acquainted with trade. Chicago office established. 
Address “Mohairs,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Expert upholsterer in town of 50,000, 
southeastern part of United States. Address “P-G 
Company,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for 
a wide-awake and energetic salesman to sell estab- 
lished trade in eastern section of Pennsylvania and east 
shore. Interesting offer will be given to a man who 
is thoroughly experienced in the wall paper business 
and has ability to develop and increase the business in 
his territory. Give all details, experience, salary de- 
sired, etc. Address “East Shore,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—FLOOR COVERING, on 
straight commission basis, by reputable wholesale dis- 
tributors. Several territories available. Raymond L. 
Moore & Co., Inc., 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MANAGER—A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for 
a man who is thoroughly conversant with the whole- 
sale wall paper business to take entire charge of a 
branch store in eastern Pennsylvania of a well known 
concern. Must have executive ability, personality and 
accustomed to earning good salary. Address with full 
particulars and references, otherwise no consideration 
will be given to applications Address “Branch Store,” 
care The Upholsterer. 





